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Chronicle 


Chile.—The Court of Honor which has been consider- 
ing the claims of the Presidency of Arturo Alessandri, 
nominee of the Liberal Alliance, and those of Luis Bar- 
ros Borgono, candidate of the Liberal 
Unionists, decided by a vote of five 
to two that Sefior Alessandri was 
entitled to the Presidency. The Court declared that 
Sefior Alessandri received 177 electoral votes and Sefior 
Barros Borgono 176. Sefior Barriga, President of the 
Court of Arbiters, immediately communicated the deci- 
sion to the leaders of the Liberal Alliance and the Liberal 
Unionists. The total electors numbered 354, but one of 
these had his vote annulled. Chilean newspapers display 
their satisfaction over the result and pay their tribute of 
admiration to the impartiality of the arbiters as well as 
to the disinterestedness of Sefiors Alessandri and Barros 
Borgono in submitting their case to arbitration. 

Elections in Chile for the choice of Presidential elec- 
tors took place on June 25. A month after, it was 
announced that Sefior Alessandri had received 179 elec- 
toral votes as against 174 votes for his rival. This find- 


Alessandri Declared 
President 


ing was contested by the adherents of Senor Barros Bor- 
gono and ultimately both parties consented to the forma- 
tion of a Court of Honor to decide the issue. Sefior 
Alessandri is the Radical leader and chief of the Liberal 
Alliance formed out of the factions of the Democratic 
and Liberal parties and the Radical party, which now 
for the first time is in power. The platform upon which 
he was elected proposes to reform the Chilean Constitu- 
tion of 1883, abrogate the present parliamentary system, 
and give greater autonomy or home rule to the provinces. 
One of the items on Sefior Alessandri’s Socialist program 
includes a heavy tax on private wealth. 


France.—The congress of the French Labor party 
which met at Orléans, September 27, closed its session 
October 1. It was completely dominated by Léon Jou- 
haux, President of the General Fed- 
eration of Labor. He obtained a vote 
of confidence from the Congress, re- 
pudiating all attempts at dictation from the outside or 
any interference in the affairs of the. French Labor Fed- 
eration, whether from Moscow or elsewhere, and com- 
pletely routed the faction which launched the last May 
Day strikes. He disclaimed any intention on the part 
of the Federation of bringing about a sociai revolution, 
declaring that all its efforts on the contrary would be 
exerted for the attainment of economic improvement. 
While some of the younger members of the Federation 
were inclined to an alliance with the Russian Communists 
and favored a Bolshevist program, saner counsels pre- 
vailed and the majority of the congress declared against 
any alliance with the Third International of Moscow. 

In the Socialist organ, L’Humanité, Marcel Cachin, 
who with Frossard is in full accord with the Lenine and 
Trotzky policies and favors the Third International, de- 
clared that he was convinced that a majority of the 
French Federation of Labor would follow him. But the 
boast seems to be an empty one. For at Orléans the 
leaders of the French workingmen protested against the 
Bolshevist platform which Cachin and Frossard lately 
brought back from Moscow. Against Cachin and Fros- 
sard, the leaders of the Federation at the Orléans Con- 
gress maintained that they do not want to be a political 
party, nor to attempt an immediate and violent revolu-~ 
tion, nor implicitly to submit to orders dictated from 
Moscow. If schism comes, they said, they will throw the 
blame for it on Cachin and his followers. Finally they 
declared they were Frenchmen first before being “ Inter- 
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nationalists.” For the moment at least Lenine, Trotzky 
and their works have been repudiated. 


Ireland.—Reprisals by the British quasi-military po- 
lice still continue to take place. The most serious case 
reported during the past week was that which took place 
at Trim. It is reported as follows in 
a dispatch from Dublin dated Sep- 
tember 27: 


Reprisals 


Secause of the burning of the police barracks at Trim, County 
Meath, yesterday morning, and the wounding of Chief Constable 
White, a number of armed men descended on the town last night 
and burned buildings attacked the residences of Sinn Feiners and 
indulged in indiscriminate shooting. Several casualties are re- 
ported. The reprisals are alleged to be the work of the “ Black 
and Tan” police. The regular police are taking steps to prevent 
further damage. During the reprisals some thirty houses were 
burned and the fires were still blazing at noon today. Among 
the premises destroyed were a mineral water factory, which was 
a principal industry, and the market house. Practically all the 
houses on both sides of the chief thoroughfare were set on fire. 
The damage is estimated at £50,000. Two small boys were shot 
during the night, one being seriously injured. 

The “ Black and Tans” reached Trim about three o'clock in 
the morning in three lorries. They mounted machine guns in 
Market street, commandeered petrol from a local shop and set 
fire to the principal hotel. They then ran through the streets 
firing shots and flinging bombs. Main street was the most 
affected, but no street was without blazing houses. The houses 
of noted Sinn Feiners were visited in an endeavor to ascertain 
the authors of the attack on and the burning of the barracks. 
The Sinn Feiners were not found, though their parents were 
brought out and questioned as to the whereabouts of their sons. 
The police who were captured in the raid on the barracks had 
been warned to resign within a week. 


The Trim reprisals are typical of those that took place 
at Balbriggan, Milltown-Malbay, Lahinch, Ennistymon, 
Tubbercurry and elsewhere. Attacks, attributed to mem- 
bers of the Sinn Fein, are made on the police or on po- 
lice barracks, and instead of the guilty persons being 
apprehended, tried and convicted, vengeance is taken 
by bands of British soldiers who sack the towns in- 
volved and shoot civilians. Outrage follows outrage. 
The prominent figures in the British reprisals have been 
the “ Black and Tans,” a quasi-military band imported 
from England, to assist the constabulary. General Tudor 
who is in command of these soldiers, when replying to 
strictures made by General Maurice, said in the London 
Daily News: 

That the influx of these trained soldiers inured to fighting has 
been of the utmost value to the police in their most difficult 
struggle against the elusive and treacherous enemy is indisputa- 
ble. But that they instigated or led reprisals is at complete 
variance with the fact. Reprisals have undoubtedly occurred, 
but they have been due to the men being goaded beyond human 
endurance. 

General Maurice replied: 


If General Tudor means that the policy of placing police duties 
in the hands of “trained soldiers inured to fighting” but with no 
experience of such duties, is defensible, and that there have not 
been since that policy was adopted numerous reprisals 
then we must differ. I have always insisted upon the difficulties 
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of our soldiers and the police in Ireland, and upon the provoca- 
tion which they have had to endure, but no difficulties and no 
provocation justify reprisals which are now of almost daily 
occurrence. I believe that the quasi-military police force is an 
impossible instrument for the restoration of order and that its 
existence is making impossible a settlement upon which all 
lovers of England and Ireland-are fixing their hopes. 

It is extremely difficult to fix the responsibility for 
these reprisals. Mr. Arthur Griffith, Acting President of 
the Irish Republic, has directly charged the Government 
with being directly responsible; Mr. De Valera accuses 
Lloyd George and his Cabinet of having “turned loose 
on an unarmed people as guardians of ‘law and order’ 
miscreants over whom he admits he has not control, who 
shoot up whole towns and villages, loot, murder and de- 
stroy indiscriminately ;” and the London New Statesman 
declared on October 1 that it understands on authority 
which it finds impossible to doubt, that the policy of 
meeting outrage by outrage was deliberately considered 
and deliberately decided upon in Downing Street four 
months ago. 

The necessity for camouflage was recognized in advance, and 
all possible precautions, therefore, were taken to prevent re- 
sponsibility for the policy being brought home to any particular 
individual. 
through some authority from London—nominally through some 
subordinate at Dublin Castle—and Sir Edward Carson is behind 


the whole movement. 

General Macready, however, the commander of the mili- 
tary forces in Ireland, in an interview on September 28, 
denied that the reprisals were the outcome of any set 
policy formulated by the Government, but he hinted that 
the time might come when such reprisals directly actuated 
by the Government might be found necessary. On Oc- 
tober 1, Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, denied that reprisals could be justified, and said 
that many so-called reprisals were cases of self-defense. 
General Tudor, commander of the military police, re- 
cently warned the police to partake in no reprisals and 
declared that disobedience to this order would entail 
severe punishment. Nevertheless, the reprisals continue. 
After a meeting of the British Cabinet, at which General 
Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood were present, it 
was annouced semi-officially that the Government was in 
entire agreement with the policy of the Irish executive. 
What that policy is, howevet, no one seems to know. 
The only policy that is being pursued by the Government 
appears to be a policy of inaction and silence. Against 
this the English press is voicing vigorous protest. The 
Manchester Guardian, for instance, says: 


At least we ought to know whither we are going, so that those 
who do not love a policy of Louvain, may have a chance to say 
so and the Government, distracted and helpless though it be, may 
be compelled to take its place definitely on the side of lawlessness 


or of law. 

The Daily Express, likewise, severely criticizes the Gov- 
ernment for remaining passive in the matter of what it 
calls the counter terrorism of the armed forces of the 


Crown: 


The Black and Tan reprisals are directed - 
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Whatever excuse may be found for it, the counter terrorism 
now employed by certain armed forces of the Crown in Ireland 
against Sinn Fein terrorism should be put down by the Gov- 
ernment with a strong hand. No good can come of reprisals, 
even if the terrorists should be terrorized by them. When the 
army and police thus take into their own hands the end of dis- 
cipline is in sight and the way is made clear for anarchy. 


The Times is still more outspoken in its condemnation of 
the-establishment of “ semi-official lynch law ” in Ireland: 


The police reprisals in Ireland, freshly exemplified at Trim on 
Sunday, are stirring English public feeling. Hitherto Lloyd 
George has allowed judgment to go against him by default. 
He has a right to be heard in self-defense, but unless he uses 
his right he cannot complain if the public verdict is framed with- 
out waiting for the Government case. But the failure of the 
Government has not been confined to the field of high policy 
alone. In administration, they have surpassed the record of the 
worst of their predecessors. The result of their policy has 
been the establishment of semi-official lynch law under the guise 
of increased police efficiency, untrammeled reprisals, the in- 
defensible suppression of inquests, police raiding and harrying 
and arson. 

The inefficiency of the present Government in its han- 
dling of the Irish situation is clearly set forth by Viscount 
Grey of Falloden in a communication first addressed to 
the Westminster Gazette, and reproduced in the New 


York Times: 


The Government of Ireland has never been such a reproach 
and discredit to British statesmanship as it is today. It has 
been unable to punish or prevent the constant murder of those 
who serve it; in parts of Ireland its authority has apparently 
ceased and has been superseded by Sinn Fein courts, from which 
alone can-any redress be obtainable for ordinary crime or wrong- 
doing, and some, if not all, of the once Unionist minority in 
Nationalist Ireland, hopeless of protection from the British Gov- 
ernment, are now advocating Dominion home rule or looking 


‘to an agreement with the Sinn Fein. The British administration, 


in fact, exhibits the helplessness of an extremely feeble Gov- 
ernment, while incurring all the odium of one that rules by force. 
Ireland is more discontented than ever, and there is no prospect 
of settlement or improvement. To this we have come after 
centuries of British rule, and it would be well for every one, 
whether he has been a Home Ruler or a Unionist, to look for 
the cause with a fresh mind. 
The permanent underlying cause of the Government’s 
failure to deal with Ireland, Lord Grey finds in the “ dif- 
ference between Irishmen themselves, that is, between 
Ulster, or a part of Ulster and the rest of Ireland.” The 
Home Rule bill before Parliament, he believes, is no solu- 
tion, nor would the.expansion of that bill into a dominion 
home rule bill solve the difficulty, because no one in Ire- 
land wants it. No bargain between the British Govern- 
ment and any part of Ireland has any chance of success. 
In his opinion, therefore, the only practicable policy is 
that the Irish should draw up their own plan under the 
pressure of responsibility. Such a policy to have any 
chance of success should, according to Lord Grey, in- 
volve three cardinal points: 

¢1) A definite announcement that for these two islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland there can be only one foreign policy, 
one army and one navy, and that we cannot stand separation in 
these matters any more than the North could stand the separa- 
tien of the South in the United States. (2) With this excep- 
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tion Irishmen must be as free as the people of the great self- 
governing dominions to settle for themselves how their country 
is to be governed. (3) To give time for them to come to agree- 
ment with each other and to draw up their own scheme, the 
British Government will continue to perform, as best it can, the 
function of government in Ireland for a period not to exceed 
two years. But at the end of that period, or sooner if Ireland 
is ready, it will withdraw, arranging itself, if need be, fair terms 
for retiring the constabulary and others who have served it, 
and responsibility for the Irish Government will then be on 
Irishmen themselves. 

Immediately after the publication of Lord Grey’s pro- 
posal, Sir Edward Carson entered a strong protest, in 
which, among other things, he said: ‘‘ A more hopeless 
statement. has never emanated from the brain of a states- 
man.” He went on to say that Ulster preferred to retain 
its present position in the Imperial Parliament, but, fail- 
ing that, it would rather have the solution proposed in 
the Home Rule bill at present in Parliament than the 
scheme suggested by Lord Grey. 

Mr. De Valera is also opposed to Lord Grey’s proposals 
on the ground that Ireland has a right to control her own 
destiny, whereas the Grey suggestions would circum- 
scribe the legitimate liberties of the Irish people and de- 
prive them of the independence to which sovereign States 
are entitled. He declares that the proposed control of 
Ireland’s foreign policy and of Irish forces would be 
unwarranted restrictions of Irish rights, and the enforced 
share in English imperialism would be a thing abhorrent 
to Irish ideals. Ireland, he declared, has already drawn 
up her own form of government. He added that the 
quarrel between Irishmen to which Lord Grey referred 
was the artificial product of the British army of occupa- 
tion, and was wilfully maintained to serve as an excuse 
for British interference in Ireland. In refutation of Lord 
Grey’s statement about the lack of sense of responsibility 
on the part of the Irish, Mr. De Valera pointed to the 
creation of the Irish Republic. This, he said, was Ire- 
land’s answer to Lord Grey’s suggestion that the Irish 
be allowed to draw up their own scheme of government. 


Italy.—Competent observers agree that, while there 
are still signs of danger in the general labor condition, 
calm is gradually being restored to the industrial situa- 
tion. Nearly everywhere, the metal 
works that were occupied by the 
men, are being returned to the owners. 
The latter, together with committees of the workmen, 
are inspecting the works and are finding on the whole 
that the establishments were left in good order, with little 
or no damage to the machinery. After a month of occu- 
pation, the men of the F. I. A. T. automobile works at 
Turin not only gave back the factories unharmed to Sig- 
nor Agnelli, who has been called the Italian Ford, but 
to the number of several thousand, gave him a warm per- 
sonal welcome when he again took over the plant. The 
cordiality of his reception was due to his liberal policy 
towards the workers and also to the report that he was 
to transform the works into a cooperative organization, 
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a report subsequently confirmed. Thanks to the media- 
tion of Signor Taddei, Prefect of Turin, the workers in 
the shoe, rubber and textile factories concluded an agree- 
ment with their employers and returned to work. At 
Milan also, by the terms of an agreement reached by both 
sides, the masters declared their willingness to pay the 
actual value of the work done during the occupation of 
the plants by the men, in those cases in which this value 
exceeded the amount of the arrears of the increased 
wages, according to terms of settlement previously 
reached at the conference in Rome. 

In some localities there was much disturbance. Near 
Naples troops had to evict by force 2,000 peasants from 
the royal estates which they had seized. In the affray 
several persons were wounded. Owing to disturbances 
at Grossetto, about 100 miles northwest of Rome, where 
in a clash between troops and the mob, a railway man 
was killed, the railway men proclaimed a forty-eight 
hour strike. On October 3, 3,000 iron workers on the 
Island of Elba, just off the west coast of Italy and about 
50 miles south of Leghorn, decided to form a co-operative 
organization or management of the mines which belong 
to the State. During a discussion at a meeting of the 
directors of the Socialist party at Milan, at which such 
well-known leaders as Bellone, Bombacci, the Deputy 
Graziadei, and Gino Baldesi, Secretary of the General 
Confederation of Labor, were present, Signor Bombacci 
made this significant statement: “The Third Interna- 
tional (Moscow) is the highest authority accepted by all 
Socialists of the world. We must obey its orders, ex- 
pelling those among our leaders who do not accept revo- 
lutionary methods.” 

Speaking in the Senate, September 27, on the situation 
in the metal industry, Premier Giolitti recalled that he 
had endeavored to dissuade the employers from proclaim- 
ing a lockout, and declared that it would have been im- 
possible to prevent the occupation of the plants by the 
workers or take measures to have the plants evacuated 
without starting a conflict which might have had the 
gravest consequences. He expressed the belief that the 
workmen would now realize that the conditions under 
which they work make them not the enemies but the 
associates of their employers. He furthermore explained 
that Italy was confronted with a social transformation. 
During the war, he declared, the front was a field of sub- 
versive ideals. In order to induce men to fight, land was 
promised to the peasants and factories to the soldiers, 
who took these promises at their face value. The develop- 
ment of industries during the war was deceptive. The 
Government supplied the capital and raw material and 
paid the masters the price they chose to ask. Therefore 
the masters were enabled to increase the wages of the 
workmen without difficulty. Enormous fortunes were 
made ; and profiteers and their wives, with offensive dis- 
play of their ill-gotten gains, had provoked retaliation 
on the part of the workmen. Such were some at least of 
the underlying causes of the industrial unrest. As far as 
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it goes, the analysis of the Premier seems to be correct. 
Subsequently to the Premier’s speech, it was announced 
that, in spite of the efforts of the Reformist or law-and- 
order Socialist Turati, and even of Serrati, who has just 
resigned the editorship of the Avanti, the Executive 
Council of the Italian Socialists, adopted the Communist 
program of the Moscow International by a vote of 
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Rome.—The /rish Catholic quotes the Corriere d’Italia 
as its authority for the following statements. In con- 
nection with the celebration of the “ Twentieth of Sep- 

Masonry and the tember,” the anniversary of the day 

Twentieth of | when fifty years ago the troops of 
September Victor Emmanuel entered Rome and 

put an end to the temporal power of the Pope, the Free- 
masons organized a great demonstration in Rome. The 
Grand Master of the Order in Italy, Signor Damegiani, 
sent an invitation to the Grand Master in America invit- 
ing the attendance of American Freemasons. The answer 
sent back by the American Grand Master, Mr. Farmer, 
was to the effect that “ New York could take no part in 
a celebration which constitutes a premeditated insult 
against a large number of fellow-citizens and colleagues 
with whom in many matters we make common cause.” 
Such a decision was considered a blunder by the Grand 
Orient of Italy. Signor Damegiani therefore wrote back 
to state that in view of the “ geographical distance” the 
intended celebrations might appear anti-clerical, anti- 
Catholic and anti-religious, but when viewed at close 
range they were nothing of the kind. The Italians who 
took Rome, he explained, were fervent Catholics and 


did not at all intend to harm or insult the Holy Father.. 
The manifestations, therefore, of the twentieth of Sep- 


tember were inspired by the most exalted sentiments of 
civil concord, of love and respect for the Faith. 

The writer of the Corriere d’/talia, from whom the 
Irish Catholic drew its information, does not view these 
facts and their interpretation in the sa:ne pleasing light 
as Grand Master Damegiani. We, he writes, who live 
at a short distance from the Giustiniani Palace—the head- 
quarters of Masonry in Rome—do not see the Grand 
Master’s reasoning so clearly. We know, he continues, 
that Italian Masonry sees in the twentieth of September 
an essentially anti-Catholic celebration. He adds that 
for the present Italy has other things to trouble it than 
the venomous propaganda directed against the Church 
and the Papacy. It has other problems to solve, those, 
for instance, of the strike of the metal workers, of the 
national debt, the labor war, the price of bread, etc., “ all 
things infinitely more important than the twentieth of 
September of the Grand Orient.” Mr. Farmer and the 
correspondent of the Corriere d’Italia rightly interpret 
the spirit of the celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the entrance of the Italian troops into the Eternal 
City. They are a premeditated insult to the Church and 
its venerable Head. 
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Discourtesy and Unbelief 


DANIEL A. 


' N y HEN a man turns from Christianity, he gives up, 
of course, all claims to what we commonly call 
the supernatural virtues. Faith dims its light; 

hope withdraws its warmth and consolation; charity 

banks its fires in his heart. That, we expect; and that, 
he faces with equable mind. But there seems to be no 
adequate reason why he should at the same time give up 
the natural virtues as well. Yet it cannot but strike those 
who have met and walked with unbelievers, especially 
with those who have believed and thrown away their 
faith, how often they seem to have lost the one natural 

virtue without which human intercourse becomes a 

grinding of unoiled gears and unlubricated wheels. Why 

have so many unbelievers so little courtesy? 

Surely in your reading you have met them: The facile 
writer, once a Catholic.—Joseph McCabe, for example,— 
who can be thoughtfully attentive to the preacher of 
Buddhism and considerate to the latest exponent of 
Spiritism, or of some unknown god, but who will start to 
laugh when someone mentions Christianity. The unbe- 
lieving geologist will desert his rocks and fossils for no 
other reason in the world than to turn his little hammer 
against Him whom the Christian holds to be his Crea- 
tor. The surgeon will leave his operating table; and as 
he sits down to write his new discovery, will pause to 
dive his scalpel deep into the immortal soul preached and 
believed in by Christianity. Let the unbeliever discuss 
history or cookery; he will find in the discussion place 
to excoriate the monks for their absorption of the best 
minds and the best food of their age. Talk of art leads 
him to slap the Popes for “ dragging ” the artists of the 
Renaissance to Rome; talk of science calls forth the taunt 
that Christianity is the great muzzle that has gagged 
learning since the days of Peter. In anything and every- 
thing the unbeliever can find reason and matter for what 
is at least marked discourtesy toward the Church in which 
he professes thoroughly to disbelieve. 

The unbelievers of literary importance are followed 
by a host of petty imitators whose discourtesy is exactly 
proportioned to their ignorance. What we poor, mis- 
guided Catholics have to stand from our acquaintances 
who have turned from the darkness of faith to the light 
of unbelief! We are the objects of their pity, their mirth, 
their sly ridicule, their frank sarcasm. On every possible 
occasion, at the dinner table, at the formal or informal 
gathering, in our own homes or in their homes, they fling 
the absurdity, the falseness, the continued wickedness 
and deception of Catholicism in our faces. It is their 
pet topic of conversation whenever .we are near, and if 
we resent it they shrug pitying shoulders. What can one 
expect of a person who still believes in an outworn creed? 
Of course, everything about Catholicism, the things we 
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may hold infinitely sacred, has over night become obvi- 
ously absurd and false and wicked and deceitful. How 
they pity us, when they do not frankly laugh at our 
gullibility ! 

The Pope? Reactionary, petty despot, surviving the 
outworn days of Star Chambers and the Divine Right of 
sovereigns! Catholic history? A tissue of crimes of 
which even Catholics must be ashamed, of dark days 
and darker deeds, of weak-minded ascetics and cruel 
despots and women in the throes of religious delusion. 
The Church of the present? Hopelessly out of touch 
with the advance of science, an anachronism, a relic in 
the midst of living, pulsing realities. And their laugh 
rings out, loud and clear, and, too often, boisterous. 

Possibly they believe all that, though you may have 
noticed that people shout loudest when their arguments 
are weakest, and grow vehement when their calm adver- 
saries meet ridicule and sarcasm with flat fact. But 
even if they do, what I object to most is the utter lack 
of courtesy in the whole proceedings. Supposing that 
they believe Catholics wrong, they have, in laughing at 
us and ridiculing us and slapping us in the face, taken a 
decidedly unmannerly way of convincing us of the error 
of our ways. Nowadays no one takes the bladder and 
slapstick as serious arguments, while a glove on the cheek 
never convinced anyone. 

If I believe your mother is a silly old gabbler with a 
cataract of words floating chips for ideas, I may think it 
my duty to inform you of that fact; still I do not come 
up and slap you on the back as you stand in the midst 
of your friends and with a loud guffaw shout out, “ Of 
all the old blatherskites in this world, your mother is 
the supreme queen!” My opinion of your mother may 
be perfectly sound; yet if you do not knock me down for 
a lout and a cad, there is something wrong with your 
manhood. In the same way I may be perfectly aware 
that your family tree is a gallows from which your ances- 
tors form the interesting crop, that every closet in your 
paternal mansion boasts its skeleton, and every page of 
your family history is stained with black and red. Still, 
if I am a gentleman, I hesitate before I.shout it out at 
the dinner table in some such fashion as this: “ What 
was the name of that ancestor of yours that was hung 
for murder? Is it true you intend to donate your family 
skeletons to found a medical college?” Possibly you 
are utterly ignorant of what I consider essentials of edu- 
cation, say for example that the sun is the center of our 
solar system and that the earth isn’t flat. That hardly 
gives me an excuse for calling your friends together in 
a drawing room and with great glee pointing you out 
with, ‘‘Here’s a poor idiot that thinks that the earth is as 
flat as his silly head and that the sun is hung from the 
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heavens with a chain of stars. Isn’t that a glorious joke 
in this enlightened day and hour?” Zeal for truth must 
sometimes be tempered with a pinch of courtesy. 

Suppose that the Christian Faith is an outworn and 
obsolete thing, still millions of people love it and live by 
it, and courtesy demands that about the dead, especially 
the beloved dead, we speak with respect when the rela- 
tives are present. The fact that I am aware the father 
you love was an out-and-out crook and libertine doesn’t 
give me the right to blurt out the fact to you with loud 
shouts of joy. 

But if, far from being a dead thing, the Christian Faith 
is very much alive and of vast importance in my life, so 
much so that I regulate my conduct by it, the common 
etiquette between civilized men requires that, though you 
think me a fool, you treat my beliefs with at least a 
silent sympathy. <A loud guffaw, a sneer, a contemptuous 
thrust never turned any man from his opinion; they 
merely brand the person from whom they issued as an 
ill-mannered fellow with no sense of the ordinary 
decencies that regulate human conduct. If you set- 
ously wish to save me from my folly, sneering and 
boisterous mirth are a mighty poor way of going about 
it. Before you can convince a man’s intellect, you must 
act as if you thought he had one; and a sneer or a hardly 
repressed giggle are scarcely the way to convince him 
of that. 

I have noticed, as I hinted before, that the men who 
are absolutely sure of their ground are usually very calm 
and very willing to treat their opponent’s arguments with 
at least courtesy. In the heat of debate they may be 
betrayed into a biting retort or a stinging bit of sarcasm, 
but they seldom go out of their way in cold blood to use 
those ill-bred arguments. But a man who is not sure at 
all pours forth first a torrent of ridicule and laughter and 
ends with the most convincing argument of abuse. That 
is just the way most fallen away Christians act toward 
the Faith they have left. On the religion of men like 
Paul and Augustine and Michelangelo and Dante and 
Pasteur and Beethoven they turn no arguments that are 
not tinged with scathing pity and deep contempt. They 
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are not like men perfectly sure of their ground, for they 
are constantly looking for a chance to smash the other 
fellow’s position. A man who is sure of himself and 
really convinced his opponent is wrong, is, unless at- 
tacked, quite content to let the innate weakness of the 
other man’s position fall into its natural and inevitable 
dissolution. 

It is, I am inclined to believe, just this calm and un- 
ruffled attitude of Catholics toward their Faith that in- 
furiates one time Christians. If the Catholics would 
only act as if worried and nervous and uncertain, it would 
cause their sometime comrades such infinite joy. _In- 
stead, they receive each jibe goodnaturedly, with the calm 
of a lion under the attacks of a single gnat. They are 
willing to laugh at a joke on themselves, provided it 
endangers the faith of no weak brother in the Faith; 
and under jibes and sneers that should make them tear 
their beards (if they have such unfashionable adorn- 
ments) and gnash their teeth, they go serenely on, confi- 
dent of the truth of their belief and its superiority to the 
petty attacks of the ignorant and prejudiced. They are 
like Whistler who used to meet the criticism of forward 
amateurs with a good nature he displayed on few other 
occasions. Why should their like or dislike bother him? 
He knew that his work was good, and their praise or their 
laughter affected it as little as the buzzing of flies about 
his paints of a hot summer afternoon. 

The Catholic knows that from unbelievers who never 
were Catholics the sneer and the mirth rise from an igno- 
rance so crass that if it were displayed toward anything 
but religion it would cause its possessors to be laughed 
out of court. And from the Catholic who has lost his 
faith. . . . Well, we can imagine that Benedict Arnold 
never thought of the United States with any particular 
love or affection or admiration. We can imagine that, 
when the traitor of Thermopylae went to Persia with 
his buyers, he had little good to say of the Greece he 
had tried to ruin. There is no enemy, you know, like a 
traitor; no hatred like that of one who has done another 
wrong. Perhaps much unnecessary hatred and lack of 
courtesy might be explained by that simple fact. — 


The New Race Problem 


WILLIAM M 


_ colored people are being carried along by the 


current of the times. Before the war the race 

question was generally considered as sectional, a 
knot for the South to untie, only indirectly affecting the 
whole body politic. It can be considered such no longer. 
The South retains her share of the difficulty, but the 
problem daily looms more formidable in all other parts 
of the country. Like a cloud, which for a long time has 
hung over the lower horizon, it has suddenly spread to 
the whole sky; but as it envelops the heavens, its density 
lessens and there can be seen a silver lining. ~ 


. Markoe, S.J. 


During the past five years hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes have left the land of the cotton blossoms and 
set their faces resolutely towards the North. Several 
long-standing causes are at the root of this great migra- 
tory movement. There are all the ancient grievances of 
the southern Negro, with the war as the initiatory cause 
of their present day effects. Negroes are human. They 
believe they have natural rights unrecognized, generally 
speaking, south of the Mason-Dixon line. Likewise they 
are citizens of the United States and believe they have 
certain civil rights which are denied them in the South. 
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The war came and with it much contagious excitement. 
Ellis Island was closed just when the industries of the 
North were being taxed far beyond their normal capacity. 
Laborers had to come and the blacks of the South 
answered the call. High wages lured them, but this 
was not the only bait. There was the additional hope of 
bettering their condition socially and politically. Tens of 
thousands of colored workers and their families poured 
into the great cities of the North. They continue to 
come; and, notwithstanding contrary statements and 
propaganda, are coming to stay. 

Three weeks or so after a lynching in Mississippi, 
Alabama, or some other southern State, it is fairly certain 
that from five to twenty-five or more Negroes from the 
scene of the mob’s crime will arrive in Chicago in search 
of new homes. Besides protection from the noose and 
the firebrand, and the right of fair trial in the courts, 
the north-bound Negro is in quest of the free use of 
the ballot. He seeks, too, the means of educating his 
children, and relief from that demoralizing and needless 
discrimination so often made against him at every angle 
of his daily life. The war has electrified the blacks with 
a new desire and hope for better things. They were told 
that it was fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, true democracy! To the North they look for that 
democracy, with the result that the “northern fever ” 
has spread rapidly and continues to spread throughout 
the South. Northern industrial centers and colored up- 
lift organizations and periodicals are systematically en- 
couraging the movement. “The Defender, a weekly paper 
of Chicago, read probably by several hundred thousand 
Negroes of southern States, strongly urges all ambitious 
colored people to come North. Moreover, thousands of 
black American soldiers who saw service in Europe have 
returned to their own people broader and wiser men. 
Many of them will make their homes in the South no 
more. 

Nor is the Negro with his newly born, or better, newly 
stimulated desire for self-improvement foolish as to the 
manner in which he is carrying on his campaign.. We do 
not have to fear that he is going to become sullen and 
bad and some dark night draw his razor and cut our 
throats. No, the black man will not do that. He has 
more sense. He is learning. Every day he is fighting 
his battles in a more enlightened way. He is beginning 
to understand the value of organization. He has come to 
know that in union there is strength. He is invading the 
field of letters and developing his own press. Above all, 
irrespective of popular notions to the contrary, millions 
of Negroes are silently working—working against odds 
their white brothers never had to face, working to im- 
prove their homes and to save money, working to aug- 
ment their own knowledge and to give their children an 
education. History can probably give us no record of 
the progress of any race which will equal that made by 
the black race of America during the past sixty years. 

Slowly but surely the Negro has been making himself 
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heard and has been gaining recognition in the industrial 
world. His greatest triumph was gained recently when 
the American Federation of Labor in full convention 
accorded him equal rights of affiliation with white 
workers. It will take a little time for this privilege to 
be practically worked out, but the moral victory has been 
achieved and even its immediate effects will be far-reach- 
ing. That it is more than a theoretic ruling is evidenced 
by the warning which the Federation has given to all its 
affiliated international unions that Negro workers must 
receive full and equal membership with white men. It 
even threatened, for the first time in its history, the 
autonomy of an affiliated union, when by an overwhelm- 
ing majority it requested the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks to give colored freight handlers and express and 
station employees full membership, and to eliminate from 
its constitution the words “ white only.” Modern organ- 
ized labor is learning that it is better to make an ally 
than an enemy of the Negro. Indeed, generally speaking, 
the relations between the individual white and black 
workers are by no means other than cordial. An official 
of the Chicago packing industry, which employs thou- 
sands of Negroes, states: “In all our experience there 
have been no race clashes, no strictly racial trouble, in- 
side of the yards while the men are working.” It is 
agreed that there were deeper and more sinister reasons 
for the so-called race riots of the past few years. 

That these advantages may be maintained and new 
demands more readily listened to, the Negro of today is 
determined on an efficient use of the ballot. This means 
free access to the booths and requires that his vote, being 
cast, be counted. To exercise intelligently this duty of 
citizenship he desires enlightenment for himself and a 
proper education for his children. He is taught by the 
leaders of his race that his present position is largely one 


‘of taxation without representation, and that southern 


congressional districts should be based on the actual vot- 
ing population. This they claim would either greatly 
weaken the voice of the “ Bourbon South” in national 
affairs or would force her to grant the vote to the Negro. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Fifteenth 
Amendment are held before the colored child as ideals. 
He is being taught that true patriotism to his country 
and love for his people require that he never cease to 
strive for the full realization of the rights therein con- 
tained. The adults of the race are advised, if they cannot 
obtain this share of their freedom in the South, to come 
with their offspring and settle in the North. And they 
are coming. Harlem, New York, with its estimated 
population of 140,000 blacks, has probably the largest 
Negro settlement of any city in the world. Chicago, 
which before the war had a colored population of about 
50,000, now has, according to a conservative estimate, 
125,000 Negroes. 

How colored clubs, churches, and leagues in the North 
methodically educate the southern emigrant to a self- 
adjustment of respectability in his new surroundings is 
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illustrated by the following excerpt from a creed of 
cleanliness issued in great numbers in the last named city. 
It reads: 

I desire to bring about a new order of living in this com- 
munity. I will attend to the neatness of my personal appear- 
ance on the street or when sitting in the front doorway. I will 
refrain from wearing dust-caps, bungalow aprons, house cloth- 
ing and bedroom shoes when out of doors. I will arrange my 
toilet within doors and not on the front porch. I will insist 
upon the use of rear entrances for coal dealers and hucksters. 
I will refrain from loud talking and objectionable deportment 
on street cars and in public places. 

With this creed went two photographs of front 
porches, one unclean and untidy, the other neat and 
orderly. By every manner of propaganda the leaders 
are endeavoring to make the less attractive of their race 
agreeable to their white neighbors. 

The most powerful Negro organization in the country 
promoting a mutual understanding between the two races 
is the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. This body, upon the invitation of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and the Mayor of Atlanta, held its 
eleventh convention in that southern city last spring. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight delegates and members 
registered, representing ninety-two branches and twenty- 
nine States. Its full strength is 325 branches and over 
g0,000 members, both white and black, in forty-three 
States. Its official organ is the Crisis, edited by Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois. The organization and its publication 
are militant, by some called radical, brook no comprom- 
ise, ask no favors, but demand full rights for American 
Negroes. 

The Negro is restlessly searching for better opportuni- 
ties, for self-improvement, for fair treatment and justice! 
He looks for relief in change like so many other millions 
of weary peoples. But he is dissatisfied not only with 
his present social and political status, and with his place 
in the world of economics and industry. There is another 
phase of the new race problem. In religion, too, the 
Negro is restless. The drift of the younger generations 
is away from the churches. Approximately half of our 
colored people are unbaptized. Will all become infidels 
and scoffers? Who ever saw or heard of an American 
Negro atheist? The black man’s trust in God is deep 
and inborn. He must and will have some kind of a re- 
ligion. He is wandering over the land in search of peace, 
eagerly alert to see who will receive him with charity. 
By united effort and cooperation and a little kindness 
we can bring thousands of these outcasts into the true 
fold. The South is Protestant. The Catholic Church 
there is struggling and poor. In the North she is flour- 
ishing and prosperous. Hundreds of churches and 
schools, and all the rest of her wonderful soul-saving 
equipment is there ready at hand. She has but to let 
her charity shine forth, to let her genuine catholicity be 
seen, and the poor homesick Negro will- find a second 
home within her bosom, Noise, revival music, and hul- 
labaloo do not convert him nor will they hold him. This 
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is a false notion very commonly entertained even by 
intelligent Catholics, as opposed to the testimony of those 
who know the Negro character best. If it were true half 
the blacks would not have drifted from the Protestant 
sects and today be unbaptized. Colored people are not 
ruled by mere emotion and sentiment. Catholics must 
beware having to pay the penalty this mistaken theory 
has cost others. The Negro has eyes with which to see 
and a mind with which to think, and only the true charity 
of Christ will win him for God. 


James B. Connolly’s Literature 
GeraLp C. Treacy, S. J. 


HEN you finish Newman’s essay on literature, 

you have a good idea of what style is not, as 

well as an idea of what it is. He certainly puts 
language where it belongs. To the word jugglers of his 
century he must have had little appeal, for he was ever 
hammering on the value of thought. It would be a great 
thing if the authors of our best sellers were forced to 
insert in their title pages a few sentences on the relation 
between thought and word as Newman formulated them 
for his university audience. The general reader would 
be saved a few dollars not to mention a few hours. And 
it may startle the purist who reads this page if I venture 
to state that the American who comes nearest to New- 


‘ man’s ideal of style in making the thought paramount is 





James B. Connolly. In the field of the short story—a 
typical American field—there are few to rival Connolly. 
Indeed, since the passing of O. Henry a great many short 
story enthusiasts believe that the sailor man with his 
sailor talk is the best we have today. 

Now to the casual Connolly reader there may come the 
thought that we are proud of him as a dialect writer. 
That is true and that is no mean compliment, for of the 
many essaying dialect work in our magazine and book 
world he, like Joel Chandier Harris or Peter Finlay 
Dunne, really makes dialect a vehicle for thought. Th: 
vast majority who are handling dialect play it up for 
“atmosphere ” and fulfil what Talleyrand said was the 
object of language, the concealment of thought. The 
only reason Connolly uses dialect is because the char- 
acters he creates speak in that fashion, and if he deprived 
them of their manner of speech he would lose their 
thought power. 

“ Here is English written mostly as it shouldn’t be, but 
it is Hiker’s way,” was what he said to me when he 
handed me his “ Hiker Joy” stories. And when you 
have reread the best of them you will forget all the the- 
ories you have heard on writing and be thankful.that he 
let Hiker speak as he thought. For in Hiker Joy we 
have the typical American “kid” from a poor home. 
And by poor I do not mean poverty-stricken, but poor 
in the more terrible sense of being nothing more than 
four walls and a roof. The boy from such a habitat 
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makes for the street and the “gang” is his refuge. 
Sociologists and professors of ethics may prove very 
neatly in elegant English that man is a social animal or 
gregarious. The homeless boy, whether he claims a house 
to roost in or whether like Hiker he prefers the shelter 
of a box of excelsior along the New York river front, 
proves the social instinct much more forcibly than a 
thousand sociologists, by traveling with the “ gang.” He 
fights with life as a member of the Jack O’Lanterns as 
Hiker does and he works out a very fair philosophy of 
life with the practical text books at his disposal. He is 
loyal to the code of his set and when the right thing or 
the decent thing looms up through his vision he goes 
right to its accomplishment even though his path may 
be tracked with fire. Hiker Joy is straight and clean 
though environment and conditions that modern sociol- 
ogists prove in their text-books are the causes of im- 
morality, are staged dead agairist him. 

This is why I find Hiker so refreshing and stimulating. 
He upsets theories. According to the best calculated 
sociological theories his career should end in a reforma- 
tory that does not reform, or a prison cell. Then the 
chorus should echo: “See how unfortunate he is be- 
cause his environment made him bad and everyone would 
be bad who came in childhood from such an environ- 
ment.” The plain fact is he shows that, no matter what 
the environment, the really big heart can rise above it 
and do big things in life and do good to many people. 
Now the publishers will tell you that Hiker Joy is a 
product of New York street life whom no adventure can 
astonish or disaster suppress. He is that and much more 
than that. When I asked James Connolly where he 
found Hiker, his reply was: “ Along the docks of South 
Boston.” He did, too. But you can find Hiker Joy 
anywhere in an American city where double tenements 
occupy the place of playgrounds and where for the last 
twenty-five years because of unjust economic conditions 
it was a difficult thing to keep a home going because of 
less than a living wage. Of course, there are other ex- 
planations for the Hiker Joy type, as we say in sociologi- 
cal conferences, but I am making an effort not at 
sociology with Hiker as a handle but at appreciation of 
Hiker Joy and the sailor man who found him and gave 
him to America. ' 

If you know the American boy in the classroom, on 
the field, in the downtown alleys of your American cities 
you can realize that Hiker Joy is an American boy. 
And it is because James Connolly knows the American 
boy that he is able to let that boy write about himself, 
and despite bad grammar and Bill Green’s literary men- 
torship, produce literature. For I claim that the “ Hiker 
Joy” stories even though their dialect violates nearly 
every rule of grammar and spelling that was ever written 
carry thought, pulse with action, mirror life and tell 
a clean, wholesome message that makes the reader better 
for their reading. That is, I vindicate this for the best 
of them for I happen to know that some of them were 
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written under great difficulty when their author, if he 
did not love the creation of his pen, as a father loves 
his boy, would have been in the recuperating ward of 
a hospital instead of at his desk. But we do strange 
things for love. 

Another strange thing I would venture to remark ever 
at the cost of provoking a controversy. James Connolly 
has put on the lips of Bill Green, who is helping Hiker 
write his book, better precepts on literature, at least on 
the literature of the short story, than can be found in 
the pages of many text books that grace the libraries of 
teachers of English in our high schools and colleges. In 
fact, I might be rash enough to counsel all teachers of 
English who have to discuss the short story to read “Hiker 
Joy” two or three times with the precept idea in view. 
There is a wealth of information in Bill Green’s remarks 
to Hiker that any teacher of English would do well to 
meditate upon. They remind me very strongly of the 
depth of philosophy that Mr. Dooley could crowd into 
a reply to Mr. Hennessey, especially when the Sage of 
Archy Road was drawing to the conclusion of a topic. 
Bill Green goes to the heart of good writing and he gets 
there by the use of poor writing or rather poor language. 
But in this instance, text books and theories notwith- 
standing, his ideas are so big that the poverty or 
irregularity of language, whatever name you may wish 
to give it, makes a better vehicle for his thought than the 
smooth flowing style that James B. Connolly can swing 
when he so wishes: 

“Grammar,” says Bill, “and spelling ’re good things. . 
to know, same’s army ’n navy regulations, but not to be 
stopped by when the order’s to go forward. D’you know 
what yuh want to say?” a, 

“ Sure I do,” I says. ny ! 

“ Then go ahead ’n say it the way you want to say it, 
an’ forget the rest,” says Bill. 

When Hiker Joy gets well into his book he comes 
back to Bill Green with his inquiring mind asking for 
points. The points he receives on authorship and short 
story writing contain Connolly’s philosophy on the art of 
story telling which I have heard him give from behind the 
smoke clouds during the few slow moments of his busy 
days. 

“The Yastor Libry,” says Bill, “ is crowded with four 
and five and six hundred page best sellers that coulda 
been told in twenty pages and the tired reader not miss 
anything. From the “ Yarabian Nights ” to old Homer 
and all the way down the good story tellers never loafed 
too much once they started to tell a story. . . . But 
if you bring in Mr. Nugent, don’t forget the girl on the 
ship, ’cause girls ’re part of life too.” 

“ But what do I know o’ girls?” 

“ What do a lot of people know who write about ’em? 
You can put down what yuh saw an’ heard, can’t yuh? 
But maybe yuh better not worry about any heroes. If 
there’s any around they'll pop up in spite of yuh.” 

It is James B. Connolly’s idea to write about people 
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he knows. It makes reading less painful for some 
readers, he says. Again he insists that action is the short 
story’s “big idea,” or as he puts it on the lips of Bill 
Green, “ The difference between a novel and a story is 
generally a few hundred pages. A novel is mostly talky 
talky and a story mostly doing, isn’t it?” 

There is a good deal more to “ Hiker Joy” than 
dialect and literature, that is if literature means truth 
and life and action in a story. For Hiker Joy is 
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sending a message across from his own viewpoint and in 
his own way. It is a clean, wholesome message, too, in 
these days when our best sellers are featuring wrong 


‘and rottenness in pretty language. But Hiker Joy does 


not use pretty language. Yet I am willing to believe, no 
matter what the text books say of style and paragraphs 
and sentences, that “ Hiker Joy ” will be alive among the 
boy readers of the next generation. And among the 
grown-ups too for that matter. 


Foch and the Knights of Columbus 


Joun B. KENNEDY 


olic brothers from America.” These were the 
first words of Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France, as he greeted outside the station at Metz 250 
Knights of Columbus from all parts of the United 
States, who had come, led by their chief, to do him 
honor. A picturesque array of French military men 
and the inevitable group of political functionaries, to- 
gether with the curious crowds that are a part of any 
public ceremony, no matter where it may be held—this 
was the background against which Foch the Catholic 
insisted on greeting his brother Catholics. The Mar- 
shal, who had just completed a long train ride from 
Paris, insisted on shaking hands with each Knight of 
Columbus, and he-paused with a boyishly joyful laugh 
as one of the Knights, a grizzled veteran typical of the 
sturdy naturalized citizen of the Middle West, reminded 
Foch of a day when both served under the tricolor 
against Frederick the Great!! 

The bands flared and Foch stood at salute. First the 
complimentary Star Spangled Banner and then the spir- 
ited Marseillaise were played. With the courtesy of an 
old nobleman he then handed James A. Flaherty into 
his automobile, and Metz for the first time in its cen- 
turies-old history gave way to an outburst resembling 
an American city when the pet candidate for President 
is having an old-home night. 

Foch stood as the center and capital of this rejoicing 
in the ancient city of Metz, which is as unquestionably 
French in spirit as Strasburg is unquesticnably Ger- 
man. There was something in the attitude of the 
Knights themselves that led one to conclude that they 
had come quite as much to see Foch as to assist at the 
dedication of their statue of Lafayette given to France. 

He is a rather withered and wiry giant, this foremost 
hero of a nation of countless heroes. He wears a 
humbler gray uniform than that of his handsome aide, 
and in this there is a trace of the true disciple. His cap 
was tilted at a slightly gay angle, the one cavalier touch 
in his make-up. He seldom removes his hat; and it is 
my guess, after closely observing him for a brief but 
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intensive period, that he has a certain vanity in the 
matter of the angle at which he wears the cap. This is 
wholly permissible to a man trained from boyhood in 
the craft of personality-projection that is part of the 
essence of soldiering. When you at last see him with 
his hat removed you observe that he has what might as 
well have been the head of a monk as of a marshal. He 
has the thin flat hair of the great student, the fresh 
complexion of the partial ascetic and the rangy sloping 
forehead terminating in the long, slightly curved nose 
under raised eyebrows which bespeaks analytical genius. 
As he sits at table at a sumptuous banquet, his face and 
his manners present a richly contrasted study with the 
glamour and feasting about him. Here is a simple man 
whose simplicity is so genuine that it does not preclude 
enjoyment of the spontaneous gaieties of life such as 
good food, good wine and the company of fair women. 
He has the free conversation and gestures of the man 
carefully self-disciplined and in his eyes there is the 
quiet challenge of one schooled in the serious purposes 
of life, but ever alert to its humorous disclosures. A 
few feet from Foch at this banquet, Maud’huy, short, 
with an appearance of modified ferocity, snapped pun- 
gent sentences concerning the brave record of the A. E. 
F. in France. Maud’huy spoke seriously to the vast 
audience of Frenchmen and Americans—men mourn- 
ing sons and brothers, who had fought under the com- 
mand of the vitriolic general. But Foch showed thin 
curves of amusement at the corners of his broad mouth; 
and he thought probably of moments of high banter 
during campaigns when the energetic and immediate 
practicality of Maud’huy collided with the serene but 


stern philosophy of Foch, emerging checked and chas- . 


tened by the collision. 

Frequently during the dinner the Marshal lifted his 
glass and quickly scanned its contents against the translu- 
cent cluster of lights, with the keen eye of a connoisseur, 
the eye that might have been Newman’s when employed 
in appreciating the virtues of God’s good drink in tem- 
perate quantity, and the catalogue of the similarities be- 
tween the scholar and the strategist only begins here. 
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The Marshal smoked copiously. This removes one of 
the subordinate halos that has hitherto crowned Napoleon. 
At Spalato Consul Bonaparte sucked for five minutes at 
a hookah—and his consular stomach repented; he had 
not the advantage of gradual training by way of popular 
brands of cigarettes. But Foch, within the space of two 
hours, disposed of three robust cigars and for another 
hour smoked a companionable briar. pipe stuffed with 
ripe perique, which no man not having a powerful heart 
can long tolerate. 

He is apparently interested in every speech made, 
although he finds time between periods to chat humor- 
ously with those at his right or left side, and to atone 
for his apparent inattention by flourished applause with 
large and extraordinarily capable hands. Thoroughly 
human, this praeterhuman savior of our civilization 
displays in a moment that singular touch of grace which 
is the divine spark in all great men. 

He had received high honor in that one day; 250 
representative American citizens had traveled about 5,000 
miles to render homage, in the words of their leader, to 
“an ideal Catholic gentleman; France’s greatest son and 
America’s warmest friend.” He had received a gift 
which no body of people in any country had ever before 
risen spontaneously to give to a citizen of another coun- 
try. To him homage had been paid by these Knights of 
Columbus, whose repute is of a different degree but of a 
striking character and wholesome quality similar to his 
own. They had come to Metz to laud him—the old 
Jesuit school boy of Metz—actuated by their own love 
for the man and vicariously expressing the admiration of 
the entire United States. Yet, when pressed to receive 
further honors he had taken his host by the hands and 
said simply: “ Please excuse me, for tomorrow I must 
go to pray by the grave of my son.” That morning he 
had knelt side by side with these Americans at the altar 
rail of the cathedral of Metz and assisted at solemn Re- 
quiem Mass by the Bishop of Metz for the repose of the 
souls of the French and American dead; he had left the 
church, after the Mass and headed a procession through 
the crowded streets of Metz, with religious banners flying 
—a Christian soldier glorying in his faith. Sturdy 
faith,—that is the hall mark of Foch’s character. 

Benediction at the College of St. Clement. He was 
there, kneeling in the same pew he had occupied as a 
lad in his ’teens. No vain show, no theatrical parade— 
simply the faith of the man manifesting itself before 
men he knew understood him and whom he understood 
well. Not one man in the pilgrimage but had his faith 
strengthened by contact with this simple soldier whom 
Providence elected to be the author of the Great Peace. 
And it is only from the lips of a man facing squarely 
facts that must be faced, stripping with traditional Cath- 
olic cogency the naked truth from the tawdry vestments 
of hypocrisy, that we could hear this cry, as from a cross: 
“We have won peace but it has been denied to us. We 
have all learned to hate war.” 
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The Quadri-Centenary at the Straits 
of Magellan 
M. B. Downinc 


1L. may be a symptom of that Anglo-Saxon contagion 
predicted by the esthetes of the nineteenth century 
that this and other countries so grossly exaggerate the 
importance of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
development of the human race, whilst complacently 
ignoring those stupendous events about to be commemo- 
rated in the southern hemisphere. On October 21, the 
quadri-centenary of the departure of the fleet under 
Ferdinand Magellan to accomplish the most amazing feat 
in navigation recorded in all the ages, will begin under 
brilliant auspices off the coast of Patagonia, along the 
desolate shores of Bay St. Julian, the actual point from 
which the explorer turned his diminished fleet westward 
on October 21, 1520, a day portentous indeed in the 
progress and development of the race. A splendid battle- 
ship which bears the name of Spain’s reigning monarch 
has recently visited American waters, passed through the 
Panama Canal and is making speed southward to par- 
ticipate in the grand naval review which will be part of 
the celebration. All Latin America and the older Latin 
countries, Italy, France and Portugal, will be represented 
at this historical pageant. But though the Monroe Doc- 
trine remains the national fetish and theoretically the 
United States cherishes the interests of all Latin Amer- 
ica even as her own, no official word has yet been re- 
ceived that this country will play even a minor role in 
this dramatic climax in the story of the maritime nations. 
Perhaps historical zeal has been spread too thickly at 
Plymouth, or again political preoccupations may furnish 
an excuse. 

This Anglo-Saxon spirit is pronounced by an incisive 
critic, Matthew Arnold, who is withal abjectly British in 
his conceptions of excellence, to be the view of life and 
the social economy of the ever-multiplying and spreading 
Anglo-Saxon race that would inevitably appeal to all 
the prose, all the vulgarity amongst mankind, invade and 
finally overpower all nations, overturn true idealism and 
proclaim a general sterility of heart and mind. At the 
onset, there is the objection hurled against the term 
Anglo-Saxon as relating to any appreciable number of 
residents of this country, in past or present times. But 
that there is a colossal weight of Anglo-Saxon tradition 
bearing down on an important section of the people was 
never more evident than in these past weeks devoted to 
the apotheosis of the founders of the colony on Massa- 
chusetts Bay. From the exhibit placed before the public 
in the grandiloquent speeches, in claims long since waived 
aside by historical investigation, this division of the Eng- 
lish speaking races known as the United States has been 
infected most dangerously. Profound authorities on 
political and social economy place beyond doubt that in 
every essential the Celt, the Scot, the Norse, the Teuton 
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and the Latin have contributed more grandly to the up- 
building of the nation as it stands before the world today, 
than all the Pilgrims and Puritans combined. Even a 
tyro of history can find proof of this and he may also 
see that all this hubbub in the old Bay State takes on the 
personal note so significantly puritanic. “ Good Lord, we 
thank Thee, for the memory of our fathers, and for their 
great descendants, etc.” The meaning of excellence is 
apparently beclouded in magnifying local celebrities, and 
commonplace though laborious deeds become acts of 
exalted heroism. The sad truth is when a people loses 
the true standard of the beautiful and the noble, it like- 
wise loses the ability to reproduce that which may be 
so designated. 

It is heartening to realize that the Latins at home and 
in the new world did not need that warning cry “ from 
the most eloquent voice of the century.” The debt which 
the civilized world owes to the memory of Magellan 
grows greater with the passing years. Thanks to this 
comprehensive idea, we shall live again in the company 
of those marvelous men sent forth by Spain and Por- 
tugal and without whose mighty deeds Massachusetts 
would have to forego her noisy demonstration. We may 
also admire the reverence with which Spain turns to her 
glorious past, although it is now wunassociated with 
sources of material advancement. And the question can- 
not but force forward, how much of selfish interest in- 
spires Great Britain and Holland in this jubilation over 
the Pilgrims and what a prodigious advantage it would 
be for Spain if Alfonso fell in line with this policy of 
claiming the full credit of all that the western world is or 
can ever hope to be. That he intends to strengthen the 
natural bonds of blood and language, shows that not in 
vain has he wedded a British wife and sat at the feet of 
British politicians during a fruitful period. 

These are days to take down the old tomes which are 
devoted to the wonders of the sixteenth century, the har- 
vesting of the seed sown in faith and hope and for the 
honor of God and the establishment of His Kingdom in 
the last decade of the fourteenth century and during the 
preceding hundred years. Happy is he who may have at 
hand “Magellan’s Voyage Around the World,” by Piga- 
fetta, in the incomparable translation of Robertson. Here 
is a journey worth while, and a book to drive off the de- 
pression which follows even a cursory review of the news 
of the day. The patrician of Venice and Knight of 
Rhodés holds a magic pen and with him the reader meets 
with gracious company and congenial wits as well as 
with astounding adventures. On the very second page, 
we come face to face with the Captain-General of the 
fleet which is being fitted out in the city of Siviglia for 
the purpose of going to discover the spicery in the islands 
of Maluco, Fernando de Magaglianes, a Portuguese gen- 
tleman and comendador of the Order of St. James of 
the Sword. A wizard of the sea he is, whose repute had 
already obtained for him the confidence of the Spanish 
king whom Pigafetta sonorously styles His Caesarian 
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Majesty. Magellan had many times already conquered 
the hostility of the Ocean sea. In due time the fleet 
makes a grand entry into that harbor, Teneriffe, beloved 
of the tourist and perhaps more accurately described by 
this early chronicler than by the latest and most ener- 
getic of United States consuls. Page after page and day 
by day, we may accompany Magellan and derive pleasure 
from the lucid narrative of the scholarly Venetian and 
imbibe knowledge of every variety from his subtle mind. 
A charming feature is that he tells that on St. Lucy’s 
day after going past the equinoctial line, the polar star 
had disappeared, but that sailing south southwest they 
reached what is called the land of Verzin, where a pleni- 
tude of good food, vegetables, fish, game awaited the 
voyagers—surely the gift of the heavenly maid whom 
the seafaring Italian loves to honor. Stormy petrels 
gather around the ships and on the wings of the storm 
come the protecting semblances of St. Nicholas, St. 
Christopher, St. Elmo. Each day the patron saint is men- 
tioned lovingly and in the familiar language of the era, 
and we learn not alone the manners and customs of the 
strange peoples whom the navigator encounters as the 
fleet plunges through the South Atlantic, but likewise the 
efforts made to bring them to the knowledge of Christ, 
that Pater Nosters and Aves are said, that pictures and 
statues of the saints make part of the treasures bestowed. 
But it is all good reading and profitable, and contains 
more thrills than the best constructed detective story and 
more condensed knowledge of the earth’s surface than a 
whole year’s volumes of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. So we come to the shelter sought and found in St. 
Julian’s Bay, where Magellan rested during five months. 
This portion is of absorbing interest in view of the deci- 
sion of South Americans to stage the Magellan cente- 
nary in historic places as far as possible. But the recital 
continues with pith and conciseness to the landing in the 
Philippines, describes the death of the valiant Captain- 
General and the conclusion of the task of circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, by the Victoria, one of the ships which had 
set sail under him. Pigaffeta naively tells the trials en- 
dured by the crew and that the stout survivor of the 
galleons which had so gaily set sail under Magellan, “ On 
the eighth day of September, 1522, cast anchor near the 
quay of Siviglia and we discharged all our artillery. 
Tuesday (the next day) we all went in shirts and bare- 
foot each carrying a candle to visit the shrine of Our 
Lady of Victory and of Our Lady of Antiquities.” In 
a concluding paragraph the Venetian scholar relates his 
visit to Don Carlos and that he bore not gold nor silver, 
but something which such a monarch would more highly 
esteem, namely, the book written by his hand and which 
concerned all the matters which had occurred from day 
to day on the voyage, a royal gift which has enriched 
the world, as much as it must have pleased the king. 

It would be too much to hope that the American daily 
press will contain more than a stick-full or two of the 
significant events which will transpire on the isolated 
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shores of Patagonia, where the first part of. the ‘fiesta 
will occur on October 21. Harding and Cox speeches 
and the efforts of the lesser candidates will increase in 


- momentum at this time and the domestic struggle will 


take over every available inch of space. An event in 
Patagonian territory could never hope to attract the social 
contingent and not for months will those who are inter- 
ested be enabled to learn anything of the enthusiasm 
which will mark the passing of the world’s ships through 
those consecrated waters, or to see set down the elo- 
quent tributes of renowned orators and worthy scientists 
in honor of Magellan. But by and by, news of it will 
come from diplomatic sources and through the corre- 
spondents of the Pan-American magazines. Meantime, 
it will not require a phenomenal imagination to bring the 
scene before the mind and to join in spirit those who 
remain unaffected by the Anglo-Saxon contagion. 
Earth is a barren mother in nearly all of southern Pata- 
gonia, and October will mark the breaking up of the 
solid ice and the return of a pallid resemblance to spring. 
So that the allurement of nature will not add to the bril- 
liancy of the celebration, rather the expedition, even sur- 
rounded by the luxuries attendant on modern navigation 
will present some of the hardships endured by the navi- 
gator and his fleet. Around the straits the stately battle- 
ships will move and it may be that news of this affair 
may reach the Navy Department in Washington in time 
to dispatch a few lesser vessels, and some naval attachés 
who are serving possibly at Concepcion, Valparaiso, Rio, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, perhaps an ambassador 
from this country which has profited so generously be- 
cause of the staunch nautical qualities of Magellan and 
other Latins, may find time to appear in company with 
special representatives from Spain and Venice, from 
Seville and from Lisbon. In the last analysis, to Magel- 
lan, the science of navigation owes its heaviest debt and 
therefore the maritime nations are bound in honor to 
proffer their homage. The intrepid Portuguese did not 
reach the promised land, but like the great leader of the 
Israelites, was gathered into the soft arms of mother 
earth, while the goal was yet distant. But he accomplished 
the most difficult part of the task and blazed the way for 
his successor, del Cano, who commanded the Victoria. 
The voyage, fruitful to science and to the cause of civili- 
zation, proved positively the great thesis of Columbus 
that the earth must be round and it gave the first idea of 
the true distribution of land and water. It crowned the 
work of the Genoese pathfinder with an achievement 
second only to the discovery of the New World. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


“God Knows No Color Line” 


To the Editor of America: 
It is true, there is but one Catholic Church for all races and 
colors. Hence the colored Catholics are permitted to worship 
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therein to.a limited extent. We will exclude the Southern 
sections of-the United States. There are many Catholic 
churches. in New York City that go to the extent of referring 
colored people, who worship there, to colored churches not in 
their parishes. The writer of “God Knows No Color Line,” 
is not familiar with the many prejudiced parishes in New York 
City, where white parish schools refuse colored Catholic 
children, on account of their color, neither is he aware appar- 
ently that two churches have been set apart for their use, with 
white priests as their pastors. 

In regard to colored priests, we colored Catholics, have only 
four in America, of whom we are justly proud. If the Catho- 
lic Church sees the necessity for colored priests, as we do, why 
does she draw a color line by erecting a strictly colored seminary 
in Greenville, Mississippi, when there are Orders where whites 
are educated to work among colored people? Why not permit 
colored boys to study in these seminaries where they could 
equip themselves with the higher education given white boys? 
Why not admit colored children to parochial schools in all 
Catholic parishes? 


New York. CLARENCE J. CLARKE. 


Profits and Profiteers 


To the Editor of America: 

Mr. Neacy denied my charge of profiteering, and ascribed the 
high price of commodities to constantly increasing wages. I 
quoted figures to show what enormous profits had been made 
in spite of increased wages, and asked whether they could be 
justified on moral grounds. Mr. Neacy brushes the figures 
aside and ignores my question. The charge still stands wnre- 
futed. Mr. Neacy says: 

Relative to labor and working conditions in normal 
times the consensus of opinion seems to be that when an 
employer provides his help with up-to-date sanitary 
quarters to work in, and at the same time pays them the 
highest going wages prevailing in a competitive industry, 
the account between him and them is closed. 

That is, unfortunately, the consensus of opinion among many 
employers of labor. And it is materialistic to the core. If that 
is Mr. Neacy’s deliberate conviction, there is no further need 
of discussion. But it is so far from being the Christian view, 
that it was unreservedly condemned by Leo XIII. If this 
great Pope’s teaching had been heeded, there would today be 
much less of that unrest and threatening revolution of which 
employers complain so bitterly. Having invited it, they are 
powerless to stop it. 

Mr. Neacy further says: “No one is qualified to sit in judg- 
ment on the pros and cons of rolling mill hours or wages or 
working conditions who has not served an apprenticeship in that 
industry.” Consequently economists, legislators, moralists are 
all alike incompetents when they attempt to pass on the ethical 
aspect of the wage-problem or to legislate about it. Yet, 
whatever improvements have come about in the condition of 
men, women and children workers, have come about because 
they were forced on capitalism. Let us abolish moral restraints 
and labor legislation and turn all industry over entirely to 
capitalism to run as it sees fit, if we do not care how soon 
the country and its institutions become the prey of anarchy. 
The red specter of Bolshevism is rising on the horizon, but 
it seems a useless task to convince a good many employers that 
they are inviting it, furnishing it with weapons and ammuni- 
tion and fostering its spread all over the land. If it should 
issue in industrial revolution, they will blindly continue to 
pose as innocent lambs led to the slaughter, and to implore 
help and mercy from friends whom they have deliberately 
alienated. 


Moline, IIL J. B. CuLEMANs. 
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Gompers Opposes Red Propaganda 


HE American Federation of Labor has not been 
without its faults, but no one acquainted with the in- 
dustrial conditions of the world today can fail to see that 
it has been the strongest conservative force among the 
labor movements of our time. It has been conservative 
in the best sense of the word, in that it has stood for-law 
and order when Red radicalism ran riot through Europe. 
It has firmly resisted the encroachments of Socialism, 
in spite of whatever gains the Marxian doctrines may 
have made in particular locals or unions, or State con- 
ventions. It has fought the I. W. W. and all its works, 
both in Canada and at home, even though for a time it 
had mistakenly passed friendly resolutions in favor of 
this same movement during its earlier stages in Mexico. 
Yet here the error was made good. If therefore every 
form of a false revolutionary radicalism has hitherto been 
foiled in our own country the credit is due largely to the 
American Federation of Labor. t 
Not merely is the American Federation opposed inex- 
orably to all agitation of violent revolution, but it has the 
courage boldly to speak out its convictions. Its latest 
action has been a well-merited rebuke administered to 
the British Labor party along with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions whose policy the former has 
been supporting. A circular sent to this country by the 
International Federation calls upon the workers of the 
United States to participate in the international revolu- 
tionary labor measures in aid of the Soviets in their war 
against Poland. Its ultimate aim is not to aid Russian 
Soviets, but to bring about the world revolution to which 
international Bolshevism is dedicated. Sovietism no 
longer exists as a form of Russian government. 
In a signed statement President Gompers, speaking for 
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the American Federation, bravely repudiates mass action 
by means of a general strike and strips bare the hypocrisy 
of the International Federation, whose purpose is to 
enable Bolshevism not merely to conquer Poland, but to 
extend into the neighboring countries as well. Its posi- 
tion he describes as one of anarchistic hostility to all gov- 
ernments without discrimination: 

There can be little doubt that the whole movement was 
largely devised at Moscow and originated at the conference of 
the Third or Communist Internationale a few weeks previously. 
Lenin had called for precisely this action on the part of the 
labor organization in Western Europe. The aggressive and 
violent character of the Bolshevist régime is now due primarily, 
not to the certainty of their hold upon the Russian government 
or upon the victory of the Red armies, but upon the coopera- 
tion of European labor. 

Bolshevism is not the “ Russian revolution,”- and there 
is no call for any revolution in the United States, as 
Gompers rightly says. Our country is by no means per- 
fect, but we have other ways of securing social justice 
than the violent overthrow of all our institutions. “ Ours 
is a republic based upon the principles of freedom, justice 
and universal suffrage,” as this veteran fighter states. 
“ Our men and women are not likely to throw these rights 
and principles upon the scrap-heap, for the dictatorship 
of Moscow’s Lenin and Trotzky.” 


Discordant Pilgrim Orators 


O long as neither Indians nor such heretics as 

Quakers and Papists crossed their sanctified path, 
the Pilgrim Fathers were a peaceful lot. Such is the 
witness of history. But, if the newspaper reports of a 
“ Pilgrim’? dinner, given at the Ritz-Carlton in New 
York to a somewhat non-descript delegation of English- 
men, deserve any credence, not all their descendants 
incite the same pacific spirit. For that dinner gave rise 
to some sharp differences of opinion. 

In his usual mellifluous style, Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
fresh from the unwonted labor of dedicating a statue to 
himself, had lauded the Pilgrims as the only and original 
inventors of religious and civil liberty. This description 
assuredly would have astounded the grim gentlemen who 
made Plymouth Rock famous, and it also astounded one 
of the diners. This diner was no less a personage than 
the Vice-Chancellér of Cambridge, Sir Arthur Everett 
Shipley, who forthwith gave tongue to his injured sense 
of historical fitness, and proceeded, in the picturesque 
language of the New York Sun, “to puncture some sec- 
tors of this halo.” Sir Arthur did not regard the Pil- 
grims as men who came across the sea with the high and 
noble purpose of opening a haven of refuge for the 
oppressed, persecuted for political opinions or religious 
creed. Like the rest of us who are unaffected by this 
new and astounding form of British propaganda, the 
Chancellor knew quite well how long a Papist priest or 
an ardent Loyalist would have been suffered to abide 
with the good people of Plymouth. In his opinion, re- 
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ports the Sun, the Pilgrims “ were lured to America by 
the spirit of adventure, then so dominant throughout 
Europe, rather than by any pious quest of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” Furthermore, the Pilgrims “lost a great 
deal more by leaving England than they gained.” They 
left behind them great heritages of art, literature and 
science, “but they brought with them their religious 
strife.” This Englishman is altogether shocking, and 
should be sent from his Cambridge fastness to some 
Anglo-American propaganda-station to learn how history 
can be rewritten for commercial and other purposes. 
But perhaps the Cambridge Chancellor need not be 
taken too seriously. For all his historical sense, he for- 
gets that the Pilgrims left England, because that gentle 
and merciful Government would have none of them. 
Had they persisted in teaching their doctrines there, they 
probably would have had no heads at all, wherewith to 
enjoy Sir Arthur’s “ heritages of English art, literature 
and science.” English justice alone, would they have 
enjoyed, and for them that meant prison, and funeral 
hymns, and the kindly but unfelt attentions of the under- 
taker. On the other hand, can it be that Sir Arthur is a 
kindred spirit to those Americans who believe that gov- 
ernments founded among men derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed? Of these misguided 


persons, all of whom hold, in consequence, that the Irish. 


people are and of right ought to be free and independent, 
Lady Rathcreeden, another member of this curious com- 
mission, has said in scathing tones, “ They are persons 
who really do not matter.” 

After this fearful sentence, Sir Arthur does not matter 
either, and there is “really” nothing more to be said, 
except to advise the British commission to keep a sharper 
eye on its public speakers. Many a propaganda has been 
spoiled by an incautious utterance of the truth. Since 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary has been metamorphosed into 
a hymn of universal praise for the very Government 
which drove the Pilgrims into exile, there is no reason 
why historical truth should not be thrown into the discard 
by holding up the Pilgrim Fathers as the untiring apostles 
of religious and civil liberty. When propaganda takes 
the stage, history too must be counted among the things 
which “ really do not matter.” 


Paternalism and the Smith Bill 


O far has paternalism gone, and in so novel a manner 
have laws been enforced since the close of the war, 

that impartial critics have asked what has become of the 
ideals of liberty and self-dependence which flourished in 
this country a century ago. There was a time when 
Americans, without reference to political affiliation, agreed 
with Jefferson that the least-governed people were the 
best-governed people. They thought that it was better 
for the pioneer to blaze his path across the continent than 
to wait for the Government to blaze a path for him; bet- 
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ter for the tradesman to choose his own stock and methods 
of barter, and taste the alternation of profit and loss, than 
to conduct his business by government subsidy ; better for 
the farmer to plough and to sow according to his own 
best judgment than to look to Washington for directions 
when to plant and when to reap; better for parents to 
send their children to a log-cabin school of their own 
choosing than to hand over to government the choice and 
control of schools. Their spirit was self-reliance, or 
rather, as an Illinois pioneer expressed his. faith, “ We 
fear God only, and rely only on God and our own good 
right arms!” 

The weakness which has supplanted this self-reliance 
cannot but be furthered by such measures as the Smith- 
Towner bill. If the States cannot maintain their own 
educational systems, if they are so lost to the importance 
of education to the community that their schools are huts 
and their teachers paupers, although the local per capita 
of wealth is high, this deplorable condition cannot be 
cured by so crude a device as Federal subsidies. No 
State is forced to a low educational standard because of 
its poverty. Low educational standards are the out- 
growth of low ideals in life, and are strengthened, not 
destroyed, by the offer of money. To tax all the States 
because some States persistently refuse to support their 
own schools, penalizes the more progressive States, and 
puts a premium upon educational dishonesty. New York 
should not be forced to ‘meet a new tax because Alabama, 
no poverty-stricken State, refuses to care for the educa- 
tion of the Negro child; nor should Massachusetts be 
asked to contribute to the support of schools which Mis- 
sissippi is able to maintain, but will not. These two 
Northern States have their own educational difficulties 
which they are attacking bravely and _ intelligently. 
Apart from the clear fact, that the Constitution gives the 
Federal Government no power whatever over schools 
within the States, to impose the burdens of backward 
States upon States that are genuinely interested in educa- 
tion, is thoroughly unjust. 

Let the respective States care for their own schools, and 
the Federal Government restrict itself to the administra- 
tion of whatever interests are confided to it by the Con- 
stitution. No State is so lacking in resources that it 
cannot, by thrift and wise administration, amply meet 
the financial needs of its schools. To seek through the 
Smith-Towner bill to compel States to pay for schools 
outside their borders, not only encourages backward 
States to remain in the mire, but invests the Federal 
Government with paternalistic powers destructive of free 
and progressive education. For education never thrives 
in the rank of paternalism. 


A Sermon from Baseball 


§ eeriy are sermons in stones, and a powerful ser- 
mon for our American boys in the sordid story of 
the recent baseball “ scandals.” And the burden of that 
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sermon is that dishonesty never pays, that it is usually 
a losing game financially, that if it pays in money it ruins 
by destroying peace of conscience. Here is a ballplayer, 
trained to make his living by the skilful use of his 
muscles and, in the present instance, trained to nothing 
else. He has engaged to sell his skill to an honest man 
who in return pays him‘ an honest, even a generous, 
salary. He is bound by every law to give his best to his 
employer. If he does less, he is dishonest. 

In an evil moment the tempter comes. The series of 
games which will decide the world’s championship is 
about to begin. For months dishonest gamblers have 
planned that this series is to be a dishonest series. They 
approach this player. His honor, they think, can be 
bought for $10,000, just the price of a year of honest 
work, and this sum they offer him to “throw a game.” 
The temptation is strong. There is a mortgage on his 
home. He is skilful in the game, and he can be skilful 
in hiding his dishonesty. “ No one will ever know.” He 
will not permit himself to reflect that if he works honestly 
in the games, he will receive almost that amount as a 
bonus, or that if he is found out, his means of livelihood 
will be taken from him, and he will be left to his dis- 
honor. “But you will not be found out. No one will 
ever know.” He takes the bribe. For a time all goes 
well, but one year later he is “ found out.” Never again 
can he play the game, and he has no other way of making 
a living. In the meantime, this had been his life: 

I was thinking only of the wife and the kids, and how bad | 
needed the money. O, if I had only reasoned what it was all 
going to mean, the taking of that dirty money! If I had only 
thought of the moments of mental torture, the days and nights 
of living with an unclean mind; the weeks and months of going 
along with six of seven crooked players and holding a guilty 
secret, and of going along with the boys on the team that had 
stayed straight and clean and honest, boys who had nothing to 
trouble them, while I couldn’t work I was so troubled—if I'd 
thought of this then, I wouldn’t be going through this hell now. 

No, dishonesty does not pay. Not only our boys, but 
the young man who at the outset of life thinks, as he 
should, “only of the wife and the kids” can find a 
valuable lesson in the downfall of this ballplayer. ‘“ Be 
sure your sin will find you out,” not always in the courts 
of men, but always in the courts of God. Far better is it 
to go along in poverty “ with the boys that had stayed 
straight and clean and honest ” than to rise to wealth on 
an initial capital of sin. With sin there is no peace of 
conscience, that nearest approach to happiness which this 
world can offer. 


The Family Budget 


HE “campaign for overalls” is still a humorous 
memory. It began as a serious plan to reduce the 
price of clothing ; it ended, somewhat under a cloud, as a 
scheme on the part of enterprising jobbers to get rid of a 
mass of otherwise unavailable garbings. This promising 
campaign was followed by a second, and a dozen Ameri- 
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can cities gladly witnessed at least a dozen shops in the 
act of slashing the price of their wares to seventy or 
eighty per cent of the regular values. But, ere long, 
the suspicion, unwortky, no doubt, that this slashing did 
not mark the beginning of falling prices so much as the 
skill of the advertising agency, crept across the national 
consciousness. In any case, the shops witnessed a re- 
markably speedy turn-over of merchandise, and the turn 
being at an end, the time of reduced prices also ended. 
Another “campaign” now threatens the country. It 
may be genuine, it may be a delusion. But since eco- 
nomic conditions have not notably changed in the last 
six months, the second theory is more probable than the 
first. ; 

Is there a way of escape from the abnormal prices 
which for the last few years have borne with such weight 
upon the wage-earner? No direct way seems at hand, 
but there is a way which, were it more widely adopted, 
would make living at least somewhat easier. It consists 
simply in the adoption of a family budget, insuring the 
best adjustment of the family’s expenditures to the 
family’s income. Micawber stated the budget-proposi- 
tion with lucidity, although he never adopted it, when he 
said that the spending of a single shilling beyond the 
annual income meant the workhouse and ruin, while the 
annual saving of a shilling was the sure road to economic 


‘ happiness. The budget is the best way of saving the 


shilling. Without a budget, buying will be at haphazard; 
articles will be purchased which could have been dis- 
pensed with, or will be bought at the wrong time, or in 
wrong quantities, or in the wrong market. With a budget 
there will be careful planning and wise expenditure. 
Above all, a carefully-arranged budget will teach the 
family a new and more correct view of domestic economy. 
Too many of us sit down to consider the things which 
we need. We ought to sit down to consider the things 
we can get along without. 

While its primary purpose is economic, faithful ad- 
herence to a budget cannot fail to exert an influence for 
moral betterment. A penny saved is more than a penny 
earned ; and the penny saved by parental self-sacrifice may 
now and then be devoted to charitable and religious pur- 
poses, or carefully set aside to be added to others, and all 
to be applied to the future education of the children of 
the household. If we never know what we can do until 
we try, the ordinary family never realizes how much it 


can save until it adopts a budget. A canny statistician . 


has calculated that by unwise purchases, particularly of 
food and clothing, Americans annually waste about 
$1,000,000,000, or about fifty dollars for every American 
family. If these fifty dollars could be rescued, we should 
not become rich, but we should be on the way.to habits of 
thrift, and that is better. One excellent way of beginning 
the rescue is to adopt a family budget. It will teach you 
what you need, but what is of far greater importance, 
it will teach you how very many things there are which 
you do not need at all. 
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Literature 


LIVY AND TACITUS 

[* we except Caesar and Sallust who wrote rather narrow 

monographs on certain crises of Roman history, and Sueto- 
nius who was a mere gossip, we find but two ancient Romans 
who can justly claim the title of historian. They are Livy and 
Tacitus. These two alone have the historian’s panoramic vision 
that takes in centuries without being appalled and that marshals 
the. materials of generations as others do that of single years. 
Yet Livy and Tacitus are historians of far different caliber. 
The stirring pageant of kings and peoples and empires passes 
before one of them and the result is “Livy's pictured page”; 
“The look of empire in its proud decay” fills the eyes of the 
other and we have “Austere Tacitus for master.” Livy paints 
the externals of events; Tacitus pierces into their very marrow 
and moralizes on the general laws of history. History is for 
Tacitus “conscientia generis humani”; for Livy it is the ascent 
of a single nation unto world dominion. Livy is the historian 
of the phenomenon, Tacitus of the noumenon. Tacitus comes 
nearer than Livy to Lord Acton’s definition of history, and in 
fact, to the definitions of most modern historians in that he 
tries to trace out the history of ideas in the principal characters 
in his histories. Tacitus, in short, possesses, in addition to the 
concrete’ and picturesque word-painting of Livy, a power of 
soul-betrayal. He is a psychological historian. 

In one of the earliest of his minor works, the “ Agricola” 
we see a prophecy of the psychological insight of the later 
“Annals” and “ Histories.” In the epilogue of the “ Agricola” 
Tacitus bids the bereaved wife and daughter to reverence the 
memory of the departed by imprinting on their souls the 
“formam ac figuram animi quam corporis” because “ut vultus 
hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mortalia sunt” while 
on the contrary, “ forma mentis aeterna.” All through the pages 
of Tacitus we feel that he is impressing on our minds the forma 
mentis and the figura animi of his characters. The “ Agri- 
cola,’ owing to this psychological method of Tacitus, stands 
head and shoulders above anything else in other Roman authors. 
We feel that we know the noble old Roman. The “ Germania” 
too would never have been called a “libellus aureus” by the 
Renaissance scholars, were it not the’ psychological delineation 
of a nation. But it is not in these minor works that we find 
the most notable analyses of character. The scale of the 
“ Agricola” and “Germania” is too small for a well-rounded 
and perfectly proportioned portrait. It is the “Annals” and 
the “ Histories” that supply the epic sweep of canvas whereon 
Tacitus could limn the unforgetable picture of Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Nero and Domitian, those bloodthirsty monsters whose 
names have, thanks to the descriptions of Tacitus, become by- 
words of iniquity. But we meet with more gracious beings 
than these Caesars. Germanicus, Titus, Vespasian, Nerva and 
Trajan are some of the nobler Romans to whom Tacitus intro- 
duces us. : 

I would not deny that Livy, too, is something of a psychologist. 
But his,most famous character delineations lack consistency. 
All students of Livy will recall the characterization of Hannibal 
in the opening paragraphs of the twenty-first book. Some of his 
traits are according to Livy, “imhumana crudelitas, perfidia plus 
quam Punica, nihil veri, nthil sancti, nullus detim metus, nullum 
jus jurandum, nulla religio.”’ But as soon as he resumes his 
narrative in the twenty-first and twenty-second books Livy 
causes Hannibal to act as no man could possibly act if he had 
the character ascribed to Hannibal. Livy’s history of Hannibal 
is a little like what the history of Sinn-Fein would be if it were 
written by Lloyd George or Mr. Carson. Livy, it is true, had 
some excuse. He wrote of some mén who had died two cen- 
turies before him. He had to reconstruct as the higher critics 


“reconstruct” Homer or the New Testament. Where facts 
are lacking let a generous infusion of imagination be served up. 
Tacitus, on the contrary, wrote either of his own or the pre- 
ceding generation or two. 

Tacitus also had the advantage of living at a time when the 
wheel of change in government had come full circle, after the 
autocracy of the kings had made way for the freedom of the 
republic and the republic in its turn had been replaced by the 
autocracy of emperors, This circumstance gave him more 
chances of comparison than Livy had. Livy’s years were lived 
in the halcyon days of Rome, when her armies composed of 
hardy citizens were potent from Scotland to Africa, and from 
the Atlantic to the Tigris and Euphrates. Although nominally 
the same limits confined the Empire in the days of Tacitus, they 
were showing signs of wavering under the steady surge of 
barbarians. The revolt of the Batavi on the Rhine under 
Civilis foreshadows the long debacle of the fifth century which 
ended in the downfall of the Empire of the West. Great eco- 
nomic changes had also passed over the face of Italy and the 
provinces, resulting in a condition of land-tenure quite parallel 
to that of England after the Great Pillage of the Peasants com- 
monly miscalled the Reformation. ‘The Latifundia had evicted 
the peasant holders all over Italy. This led to other social 
evils, chief among which was the concentration 9f an aimless 
and unpatriotic proletariat in the great cities. Heir to all this 
melancholy though rich historic heritage, Tacitus stood at the 
parting of the ways where Roman imperialism was unwittingly 
traveling into Christendom and the miracle of medievalism. — 

But the most striking general law of history that was worked 
out at Rome and that seems to have attracted the attention of 
Tacitus in a special way was the law of struggle for domina- 
tion. A single paragraph from Tacitus’ “Histories” is a 
veritable psychology of power as it energized throughout Roman 
history. Speaking of the strife between Otho and Vitellius 
Tacitus digresses into the following philosophizing: 

The old ingrained human passion for power matured and 
burst into prominence with the growth of the empire. With 
straiter resources equality was easily preserved. But when 
once we had brought the world to our feet and exterminated 
every rival state or king, we were left free <o covet power 
without fear of interruption. It was then that strife first 
broke out between patricians and plebeians: at one time 
arose seditious tribunes, at another tyrannous ccnsuls: in 
the forum at Rome were sown the first seeds of civil war. 
Before long, Marius, rising from the lowest ranks of the 
people, and Sulla, the most cruel of all the nobles, crushed 
our liberty by force of arms and substituted a despotism. 
Then came Pompey, whose aims, though less patent, were 
no better than theirs. From that time onwards the one end 
sought was supreme power in the State. Even at Pharsalia 
and Philippi the citizen armies did not lay down their arms. 
How then can we suppose that the troops of Otho and 
Vitellius would have willingly stopped the war? The same 
anger of heaven, the same human passions, the same criminal 
motives drove them into discord. True these wars were 
each settled by a single battle, but that was due to the general 
cowardice. However, my reflections on the ancient and the 
modern character have carried me too far. 


You will search in vain through the pages of Livy for such 
keen social diagnosis. Livy was too much of a patriot, too much 
of a jingo, we might say, to probe into or reveal the results 
of his probing into national defects. Although Livy narrates 
the victories of Hannibal over the Romans he assumes an air 
of inevitable fate; the defeats seem due not so much to any 
defects in Roman character as to chance. Thus at Lake Trasi- 
mene the Carthaginians were concealed by a “nebula densior 
orta ex lacu” which settled down over the plain instead of on 
the surrounding hills. At the Trebbia the Romans, without being 
reinforced by breakfast, were exhausted from crossing the 
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river. At Cannae the alibi is “ventus adversus Romams coor- 
tus multo pulvere in ipsa ora volvendo prospectum ademit.” 

Livy has the advantage over Tacitus in clear description 
and narration. The German historians always blame Ta- 
citus for not being a tactician. Still, a tactician is not always 
the best historian. Caesar’s “Commentaries” could be used 
as a text-book of tactics today but this fact does not prove 
Caesar a great historian. Tacitus’ lack of tactical lore is com- 
pensated by great virtues. Still he would be a greater historian 
if he had Livy’s knack of perfect narrative. Livy is a better 
text-book of narrative and description, not to say of oratory, 
than half the books on the market today. It is all enshrined in 
the expression “ Livy’s pictured page.” 

I have often thought, however, that the truest things in Livy 
and Tacitus are the things that never happened. I mean the 
speeches. It is quite certain that most of them are fabricated 
for the occasion and thus are not the truth of history. They are 
the speeches that could be plausibly manufactured for the occa- 
sion on which they are brought forth. 

In the speech of Cerealis to the Treviri and Lingones, a speech 


consisting of a little over 300 words, there are truths enough to 


make several ordinary philosophers. I will quote a few of these 
truths: “The Germans haye always had the same motives for 
trespassing into Gaul—their greed for gain and their desire to 
change homes with you.” Here are two truths which could be 
absorbed by Lloyd George and King George. “Of course they 
use specious pretexts and talk about liberty. No one has ever 
wanted to enslave others and play the tyrant without making 
use of the very same phrases.” Here is a motto for Ireland, 
India, Egypt and Malta from Tacitus the imperialist. “You 
must put up with luxury and greed in your masters, just as you 
put up with bad crops or excessive rain or any other natural 
disaster.” Here is a fitting epitaph for the League of Nations, 
now defunct. “ Vitia erunt donec homines.” 

The style of Tacitus differs from Livy’s as the style of Belloc 
or Chesterton or Kettle differs from that of Newman and Rus- 
kin. In a*page of Tacitus you will discover more pungent 
paradoxes and oxymorons than in a book of Livy. Similarly a 
book of Chesterton’s will provide more paradoxes than the 
Opera Omnia of Newman and Ruskin. 

Atrrep G. Bricket, S. J. 


FATHER PARDOW’S GRAVE 
Fordham University, August, 1920. 
Within this quiet place, all white and green, 
He lies at peace. The light upon his brow 
Is faded into dust, and, mingling low, 
Bright-colored grasses vie to weave a sheen 
Of fragrant glory, and, with tender mien, 
The blue sky bends where virgin blossoms blow: 
He fell asleep in Christ, and thro’ the snow 
They brought him here whose life had spotless been. 


I never saw his face, or heard him tell 
In accents fearless of the love of God; 
Here, from his pulpit of the lowly sod 
Softly he speaks, while feathered songsters lend 
Their chants for him who earned his rest so well, 
And lives forever with his chosen Friend. 
‘ Maser A. FARNUM. 


REVIEWS 


A Brief History of the Great War. By Cariton J. H. Hayes. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 

While modestly disclaiming any attempt to put forth an ex- 
haustive or “ definitive” history of the war, the author has pro- 
duced a book as remarkable as it is valuable. It is a sort of 
supplement to his former excellent work, “A Political and 
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Social History of Modern Europe.” The present book is an 
admirable synthesis and at the same time a discerning analysis 
of those epochal events whose consequences and inner meaning 
seem still to be beyond the ken of many an American and Euro- 
pean oligarch. 

The writer has achieved a difficult combination. Without 
any distracting obtrusion of his personality he has happily fused 
a vigorous and interesting style with strict adherence to facts 
and logical inductions therefrom. 

He traces the great cataclysm to its radical or remote causes, 
the modern European seesawing of power and _ hermetically 
sealed diplomacy plus a spirit of ultra-nationalism and self-inter- 
est, tégether with a crassly materialistic commercialism. To 
Germany fell the dubious honor of acting as immediate cause. 

The writer masses stratagems and events in an order which 
clearly shows their natural connection and which incidentally 
adds to his tvell-divided chapters the elements of interest and 
suspense. The reader is guided Theseus-like through the in- 
terminable mazes of the Russian Revolution and emerges with 
some definite ideas on this vexing question. There is also a 
brief and fair account of the troubles in unhappy Ireland. The 
author crowns the work with an interesting chapter, summariz- 
ing the economic and political effects of the war and forecast- 
ing a new era of sane internationalism. Here he ventures into 
the realm of the problematical and while some may not agree 
with all his conclusions they must at least admit that many facts 
furnish him with logical premises for the same. 

A liberal collection of sketched and colored maps localize the 
many different phases of the war for the reader. There are also 
appendices containing respectively the texts of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, of the American Reservations to the 
same, and of the agreement between the United States and 
France. The book ends with a select bibliography and an excel- 
lent index. It is not only readable; it ought to be read by those 
who desire in a small compass an impartial account of the 
World War. F. A. M. 





St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. Translated 
from the Original Latin by a Priest of Mount Melleray’ Vol. I. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 9s. 

During the last eighteen years of his life, from 1135 to 1153, 
the great St. Bernard, the“ last of the Fathers,” preached te his 
religious brethren of Clairvaux, a series of sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles. These discourses number, all told, eighty- 
four, and they serve as a commentary on only the first two chap- 
ters, and one verse more, of King Solomon’s song. A Trappist 
monk of Mount Melleray, Ireland, has begun a good translation 


_of these sermons, the volume under review containing the first 


forty-three. The Saint’s discourses are by no means merely a 
dry commentary on the sacred text. After expounding the mys- 
tical meaning of a verse, the “ Mellifluous Doctor” adroitly uses 
it to drive home the beauty or advantage of some monastic virtue, 
strengthening his argument or increasing the power of his appeal, 
in nearly every sentence, by citations, direct or implied, from the 
Bible. 

The text, “the sons of my mother have fought against me,” 
suggests, for example, a moving discourse on brotherly leve, 
and that renowned threnody on the death of his brother Gerard, 
the beauty of which in its original Latin, no translation cam ade- 
quately render, breaks out in the early part of a sermon about 
the “ Tents of Cedar.” “I must exhibit my distress to the eyes 
of my children,” said the sorrowing Abbot, “ that they may think 
more kindly thoughts of my affliction and more sweetly comsole 
me,” and continued : 

He was my brother by blood, but more my brother by 
religious profession, Oh, pity my Jot, you to whom these 
things are known! I was weak in body, and he supported 


me. I was pusilanimous, and he encouraged me. I was sloth- 
ful and negligent, and he spurred me on. I was imprev- 
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ident and forgetful, and he acted as my monitor: Oh, whither 
hast thou been taken from me? Why hast thou been 
torn from my arms, “a man of one mind”, “a man ac- 
cording to my heart”? . . . “Thou art just, O Lord, and 
Thy judgment right.” Gerard Thou gavest, Gerard Thou 
hast taken away; and if we lament his removal, we do not 
forget he was but a loan. So we feel thankful that we 
were accounted worthy to have him even for awhile. 
In this volume the greatest figure of the twelfth century still 
speaks to us. Let us hope that the Catholic reading public will 
take care that the translator finds it worth his while to continue 


his English version of the sainted Cistercian’s discourses. 
W. D. 


St. Patrick; His Writings and Life. By Newrort J. D. Wuirte, 
D. D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The science of hagiography will welcome to its treasure-house 
this commentary by Dr. White. For the general reader in as- 
céticism, the four main sections of the book, namely, the Confes- 
sion, the Letter, the Lorica and Muirchu’s Life of St. Patrick, 
will present first-hand converse with the great Saint; and the 
notes are abundant documentation for questions which may arise. 
Dr. White is a sympathetic critic in his presentation of the ar- 
guments on the historicity and genuineness of these writings of 
the Saint. Stating in his introduction that “one of the most 
striking features in these two tracts is the number of quota- 
tions from the Bible,’ he enumerates 135 Biblical loci citati 
in the Confession alone. The third section of his introduction, 
dealing with the question, Who sent St. Patrick as missionary 
bishop to Ireland? is not satisfying in its response; and Dr. 
White has even in his own methods of investigating, Professor 
Bury against him. Whether St. Patrick’s Commission came 
direct from Rome or not, is not the chief question: sufficient 
testimony points out how Roman was the great apostle. “ Church 
of the Irish! nay, of the Romans! In order that ye be Chris- 
tians as well as Romans ye must chant in your churches at 
every hour of prayer that glorious word, Kyrie eleison, Christe 
elesion.’ On that sentence even Dr. White acknowledges that 
“whatever may be the decision of liturgical experts as to the 
genuineness of the second part of the Saying, the first part has 
in it a true Patrician ring.” Summarizing his estimate of the 
great character of his study, Dr. White writes, “I have else- 
where characterized St. Patrick as a man of apostolic quality 
and Pauline temperament. Immeasurably inferior,to St. Paul 
in knowledge and in intellect, he was his equal in the com- 
pleteness of his self-consecration to the service of Christ: and 
in that lay the secret of his success in life and of the attrac- 
tion of his personality after death.” M. E. 








The French Revolution. A Study in Democracy. By Nesta 
Wesster. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00. 

Every reader of this work will hope that its author may con- 
tinue her tasks in the historical field she has chosen. She 
possesses the qualities for such studies. She strikes out new 
paths, but has studied the ground. She proceeds cautiously, 
but with the confidence of the traveler who has inquired of 
competent: guides the windings of the labyrinth before her. 
She has mastered the facts and boldly gives her conclusions, 
too insistently, perhaps, at times. She is impartial but not 
impassive. When her conclusions run counter to accepted 
views, she puts them forth backed with document and proof. 
It might seem excessive praise to compare her work to that 
of Taine on the French Revolution, but it has something of 
its vigorous thought and fearlessness of expression. 

Mrs. Webster has not attempted to rival Carlyle in pictur- 
esqueness and dramatic sweep. Yet she has power, the art of 
grouping facts around a central core and of sustaining the 
interest of her readers. Even those who, while wide-awake to 
Carlyle’s defects, become in spite of themselves one of his 
mob storming the Bastille, will go over the same ground with 
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Mrs. Webster as guide and experience the same thrill while 
getting more truth. “The March on Versailles,” “ The Invasion 
of the Tuileries,” “The Massacres of September,” the “ Reign 
of Terror,” are painted luridly, but truthfully. 

Mrs. Webster gets beneath the surface of the bloody tragedy. 
She admits that after the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV, 
there were criminal abuses in the French régime, that the 
peasants, on the accession of Louis XVI, could justly complain 
of the inequality of taxation and the harsh game laws, but 
documents in hand, she proves that they were not the wretched 
down-trodden beings so many historians have described. She 
does not so readily admit the incompetency of Louis XVI for 
his business as king, although she acknowledges his hesitating 
policy. She makes us feel that he profoundly loved his people. 
Quoting Hua of the Legislative Assembly, she writes that “the 
voice of the nation cried out for reform, for changes in the 
government, but all proclaimed respect for religion, loyalty to 
the king, and desire for law and order.” Her thesis can be 
stated in her own words, that it was not by the people that 
the Revolution was made in France. In the words of Lord 
Acton the appalling thing in the French Revolution was not the 
tumult but the design behind it. The organizers of the odious 
Saturnalia remained studiously concealed. Mrs. Webster un- 
masks the ring leaders. According to her, they were the con- 
spirators of the Orleanist faction, with the fifth Duc d’ Orleans, 
Louis Phillippe Joseph, at their head, whose one purpose was 
to change the dynasty of France. Then came the Subversives, 
who had “to destroy everything since everything had to be 
remade.” With regard to them, writes Mrs. Webster, it seems 
impossible not to believe in demoniacal possession, when we 
realize the sacrileges “the blasphemies against Christ and the 
Holy Virgin” of which they were guilty. In their “hideous 


‘deaths,” she asks, were they not perhaps, like the Gadarene 


swine, victims of the very demons that drove them to destruc- 
tion? The third cause of this revolution made to order, was 
the Prussian plot to break the Franco-Austrian alliance. Lastly 
she points to the intrigues of the English revolutionaries to 
overthrow the Governments of both England and France. With 
Sorel she acquits the English Government as a whole, and 
George III and Pitt in particular of any complicity in the plot, 
although they mistrusted France’s growing naval power and 
resented her championship of the American Colonies. She, 
however, considers George Prince of Wales, Stanhope and 
Price of the “ Revolution Societies” as guilty of the propa- 
ganda of revolt and crime which so powerfully contributed to 
sap the old régime in France. In the development of her 
thesis and the portrayal of the protagonists in the tragedy, 
the Dantons, the Marats, the Robespierres of the Terror, Mrs. 
Webster shows historical’ skill of unusual order. Bo tn Re 


LEY, R. A. With the Collaboration of Baron Krkucur. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

It is seldom that the opinion of the reviewer echoes exactly 
a publisher’s appreciation of a book, but in the present instance 
the publishers say only the exact truth when they declare that 
Captain Brinckley’s history is “recognized by experts as the 
authoritative English source of information about the Japanese 
people.” They might have gone further and said that there is 
probably no book of equal authority on its particular subject in 
any language. For strict historical data, for thorough under- 
standing of Japanese institutions, art and charactgr, for sym- 
pathetic, though by no means blind, appreciation of Japanese 
problems, customs and development, the book is undoubtedly a 
classic and should be read by anyone who wishes to acquire 
a real and not superficial knowledge of the great nation of the 
Far East. It is worth a whole library of the ordinary current 
books on Japan. The illustrations, 150 in number and engraved 
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on wood by Japanese artists, are almost as valuable as the text, 
and the copy of the Constitution, which forms an appendix, is 
only one of the many points that make it of great service as 
a book of reference. As it stops, however, with the wars with 
China and Russia it should be supplemented for information 
concerning actual conditions under the present régime by such 
books as “Japan, Real and Imaginary,” which was recently 
praised in America. The treatment of Christianity under the 
persecutions is not sympathetic, but there'are quoted a number 
of documents which bring out the heroism of the Christians and 


M. J. McN. 


missionaries. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Two Important Pamphlets—Many, no doubt, will be seeking 
these days for a short life of St. Margaret Mary as a means of 
preparing for the first celebration of her feast as a saint, which 
occurs on October 17. No better appreciation of her character 
and. her lifework can be procured than the short, sympathetic 
and beautiful study, John C. Reville, S. J. (America Press, 10 
cents, $7.00 a hundred, has written. for the Saint’s canoniza- 
tion ——As a preparation for the campaign against the Smith- 
Towner bill and in response to the request of many readers of 
his articles, the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., has prepared a 
pamphlet, also published by the America Press, which gives a 
brief but searching analysis of this most un-American measure. 
No one has studied the Smith-Towner bill more carefully or 
written on it more convincingly than Father Blakely. His 
pamphlet is now in the press and will be soon ready for dis- 
tribution. 





(Bobbs-Merrill) by 
novel is 


Fall Novels.—‘ The Prairie Mother,” 
Arthur Stringer, so far as the framework of the 
concerned, is more or less in the stereotyped mold, but the re- 
flections of the mother who commits her thoughts to her diary 
are striking, original, and very entertaining. There is a triangle 
in the story, not for its own sake, but merely as a means of 
testing and searing the soul of the wife. “No Defence” 
(Lippincott, $2.00) by Sir Gilbert Parker is one of the author’s 
typical stories, compounded of love and adventure, with careful 
elaboration of plot and attention to detail——“ One After An- 
other” (Macmillan, $2.25) by Stacy Aumonier, is a novel in the 
chronicle style recording the history of three generations. It is 
not up to the standard of the author’s best work and is 
therefore somewhat of a disappointment, but it is original, care- 
fully written, distinctive in character. Every once in a 
while the author lapses into atheistic or agnostic musings, 
and there is one disgustingly patronizing passage about 
Christ. “Returned Empty,” (Putnam), by Florence L. 
Barclay, is the story of a man who is drowned and in re 
sponse to his wife’s passionate prayer becomes reincarnate. 
He wanders through the world, searching for his former mate 
and after some thirty years is discovered by her and in turn 
remembers. Then the wife dies in a glow of that sentiment 
for which the author is so well known. Aside from its wild 
improbability the book is philosophically absurd and in parts 
clearly heretical. 








ee 


An Excellent Lenten Course.—‘ The Brazen Serpent” (Herder, 
$1.50) is the title given to a set of extraordinarily good Lenten 
sermons, preached by the Reverend John A. McClorey, of the 
University of Detroit, in which the preacher, with a remarkable 
insight into the ways of so-called society and a fearlessness that 
scorns compromise, analyzes the modern spirit of worldliness 
and sternly sets it face to face with the spirit of Christ. Father 
McClorey is not afraid to lay bare the sore spots in the un- 
Christian Christianity of the day, and he does so with the 
rapidity, fire, terseness and vigor of the practised orator; but 
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he is not all denunciation, there are passages of cdlm; ‘gentle, 
sympathetic portrayal of the sweetness arid attractiveness ‘of 
Christ’s ideals and of heartfelt appeal for the better and noble 
things of life. Many passages’ in the book make one think of 
Father. Vaughan af his ‘best. 





Catholicism. in France Mer. Baudrillart of the French Acad- 
emy, who was oyer here during the war, writes the preface to 
the very informing “ Almanack Catholique Frangais pour 1920” 
(Bloud & Gay,, Paris, 5fr.). The book’s 448 well-packed pages 
give brief accounts of the Church’s varied activities in France, 
offer special counsels on promoting the domestic virtues in 
French families and devote considerable space to describing 
the national shrines, etc. “Le Probleme de la Natalité et la 
Morale Chrétienne” (Beauchesne) by J. Verdier, is a little book 
which gives statistics indicating both the absolute and the rela- 
tive dwindling of France’s population in comparison with her 
neighbors from the days of Richelieu to our own. The im- 
minent peril which lack of man-power brought upon France 
during the Great War moves the author to hope for a more 
attentive hearing of his discussion of remedies for race-suicide. 
He dwells with approval on the economic relief from taxation, 
as suggested on the State’s part, for the parents of several chil- 
dren, but the real difficulty is a moral and religious one and as 
such he discusses it. In the last sections of the book he treats 
of the question of instruction to the young in this delicate mat- 
ter. He thus sums up the Church’s attitude: “As far and as long 
as possible prudence and reserve; but when the individual’s in- 
terest demands it, instruction, chaste but clear.” 





Two Good Plays—Mother F. A. Forbes, the English religious 
of the Sacred Heart, whose little lives of the Saints are so read- 
able, has now composed an amusing extravaganza called “The 
Emperor’s Royal Robes” (Benziger, $0.75), whjch school chil- 
dren could easily stage. The piece is based on a well-known 
story from Hans Christian Andersen, is written in verse, calls 
for only eight characters and could be presented in some forty 
minutes. Lady Gregory’s three-act ” wonder play,” entitled “ The 
Dragon” (Putnam, $1.75), is funny enough, too. The scene is 
laid in ancient Erin, and the comedy reaches its climax when 
a valiant prince in disguise rescues the beauteous Princess Nuala 
from a humgry dragon. There are about fifteen in the cast, 
who all use the Anglo-Irish idiom perfectly. With older chil- 
dren as the actors, “The Dragon” cut a little, could furnish, 
along with Mother Forbes’ play, a very enjoyable ‘school enter- 
tainment. 





Pamphlets and Annuals——Mr. George F. O’Dwyer, whose name 
is familiar to AMerIca’s readers, has put a great deal of research- 
work into his pamphlet on the “Irish-Catholic Genesis of Lowell” 
(Sullivan Bros., Lowell, Mass. $1.06). He tells how thirty 
laborers walked over from Charlestown in the month of April, 
1822, to work at widening the Pawtucket canal, settled in Lowell 
and built a church there nine years later, Father John Mahoney 
being the first pastor. The author gives a list of the “Irish 
pioneers,” and records the “memorable historical dates” of the 
settlement.——-Father Thomas Donlon, C. P., has written a 110- 
page popular “Life of Blessed Oliver Plunket ” (Southern Cross 
Pub. Co., Buenos Aires) for the numerous Catholics of Irish 
descent in the Argentine Republic and for all who are interested 
in the career of the new Beatus——-The 1921 issue of the 
“Catholic Home Annual” (Benziger, $0.35) contains the usual 
varied assortment of pious and instructive articles, stories and 
illustrations——And from the Mission Press, Techny, IIl., comes 
“St. Michael’s Almanac” ir German and English, which is quite 
similar to the other annual in character——Very valuable eco- 
nomic facts are brought out by George Russell (“AE”). in 
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“The Economics of Ireland and the Policy of the British Gov- 
ernment.” (Huebsch, $0.25). The author very concisely proves 
that there is no economic freedom in Ireland under British rule. 
Without economic freedom there can be no national life. “We 
in Ireland ask for powers to enable us to build up a civiliza- 
tion which will fit our character and genius as the glove fits the 
hand. We cannot do that while an external power controls our 
taxation, revenues and trade policy.” Mr. Russell has written a 
cogent argument, without passion and prejudice. It is a scath- 
ing indictment of Britain’s exploitation of Irish trade. The 
author is an Ulsterman, and his essay was first printed in the 
Freeman under the title “Sir Auckland Geddes’ Handiwork.” 
Francis Hackett writes a good introduction to the pamphlet. 





A Universal Genius—The Oxford University Press has done 
well to publish in pamphlet form, from the ninth volume of the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, C. J. Holmes’ “ Leonardo 
da Vinci,” one of the lectures on a “ Master Mind” delivered 
annually before the Academy, according to the terms of the 
“Henriette Hertz Trust.” Mr. C. J. Holmes is Director of the 
National Gallery and speaks with authority on all matters con- 
nected with art. Artist and scientist, these are the two aspects 
under- which. Mr. Holmes studies the wonderful Florentine. 
According to him, it is by the immensity of his outlook, even 
more than by the multiplicity of his discoveries that the genius 
who discovered the principle of the aeroplane and the military 
tank, takes his place among the greatest in science, a truly 
Titanic figure “as yet but dimly seen between Aristotle and 
Bacon, between Archimedes and Galileo, between Galen and 
Harvey, between Ptolemy and Lyell.” Mr. Holmes concludes by 
saying that the climax of the wonder is that on the artistic 
Olympus “by the side of Raphael and Michaelangelo, we find 
the same artistic figure, and have irrefutable proof that the two 
were once one marvelous man.” To Leonardo the painter of 
the Last Supper, engineer, botanist, anatomist, geologist, fore- 
runner of countless modern inventors, the author of this inter- 
esting pamphlet does full justice. Leonardo lived and died as 
a sincere and faithful Catholic. Mr. Holmes does not clearly 
state the fact. 





A Serviceable History—Within the compass of 340 pages, 
Father Nicholas A. Weber, S.M., S.T.D., has given us a con- 
cise and practical “General History of the Christian Era” (The 
Catholic Education Press. Washington, D. C. $1.00.). The 
“ History,” one of the works included in the “Catholic Uni- 
versity Series,” comprises two volumes. The volume before us 
traces events from the beginning of the Christian era down to 
the “So-Called Reformation” (I-1517). It is intended as a 
text-book for Catholic schools and colleges, where it should be 
decidedly welcome, and serve as an antidote to the false histori- 
cal knowledge which too many of our children imbibe from 
hostile sources. The book is clear, compact and methodical. 
The great movements which underlie the facts of the past are 
pointed out and the author brings into strong relief the splendid 
role played by the Catholic Church in the civilization of Europe. 
At the end of every chapter a bibliography is added which will 
prove useful to both pupil and teacher. But such works, for in- 
stance, as Lea’s “ History of the Inquisition—the Middle Ages,” 
or his “History of the Inquisition in Spain” should not 
be mentioned without a word of warning as to their his- 
torical bias. Dr. Weber wisely includes a list of historical 
novels connected with the periods he is studying, and it is a 
pleasure to meet there the “Lion of Flanders” of Conscience, 
and that simple but romantic story by Miles “The Truce of 
God.” With regard to the “retractation” of Joan of Arc, 
which the. author states, she preferred to the stake, and the 
so-called abjuration of the martyr in the cemetery of St. Ouen, 
it may be noted that all canonical forms for a valid abjuration 
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were absolutely lacking in that “comedy” of St. Quen, and that 
in the substance of what the Maid said, there is absolutely 
nothing that can be called a retractation of the mission imposed 
upon her. 


SOCIOLOGY 


King Coal’s Kingdom 

LIBLY and merrily ran the ancient ditty of “Old King 
Cole,” but, as far as memory serves, it told us nothing of 
the extent of King Cole’s kingdom, nothing of the condition 
of his minions, nothing of the power of his barons. But what- 
ever the extent or condition of this ancient kingdom, doubtless 
it would be as insignificant in the presence of the kingdom of 
modern “ King Coal” as the pre-war potential resources of the 

British Empire, in comparison with its post-war possibilities. 
Despite the ever-widening use of oil in industrial life, coal 
still remains king. His kingdom is world-wide; his influence 
reaches into every nook and cranny; his power for weal or woe 
over his subject, man, undoubted and unchallenged. Coal rules 
over our manufacturing, heat and light, water and land trans- 
portation, industries. If King Coal should cease to exercise his 
genial influence, the millions of our great cities would eat their 
meals uncooked by their obedient gas ranges, walk to work, 


. shiver in the keen blast of winter, and grope and ‘flounder in 


the darkness of the long winter nights. We all belong to the 
kingdom of King Coal, yet like the good king he is, he serves 
whilst he reigns over his multitudinous affairs and subjects. Like 
most modern kings, too, his vast power is administered by others, 
amongst whom his barons, the operators, and his armies, the 
miners, are most powerful. 


Way is A Coat SHORTAGE? 
OWERFUL as are the barons and armies of King Coal, it 
is wise not to forget that the final reason and justification 
for their positions must be sought in the good, happiness, com- 
fort of the rank and file of the world-wide peoples who con- 
stitute the kingdom. The dependents and subjects of King 
Coal, especially those who inhabit his dominions which lie in 
North America, are at present sore dismayed and disturbed. 
They see, first of all, that King Coal is big enough and willing 
enough to satisfy all the insistent demands made upon him. 
They point with pride to the richness, quality, extent of the 
coal deposits which nature has bestowed with such lavish 
abundance. They judge themselves the favored children of the 
kingdom. How, then, explain this cry of “shortage of winter 
coal,” which is raised each year almost before the first breath 
of autumn signals the approach of winter? Today there is a 
serious threatened shortage of coal in New England: New Eng- 
land, upon the continuous operation of whose industries not only 
depends the welfare of those therein engaged, but whence a 
great proportion of our whole population draws its cotton and 
woolen textiles, its boots and shoes. In recent past years many 
a New England industry has closed its doors due to a short- 
age of coal when the need of the hour was continuous pro- 
duction. : 
Whilst this great basic commodity is apparently each year 
becoming scarcer, the price is growing higher until, it was said, 
the Boston & Maine paid this summer $13.50 per ton for coal 
delivered at Boston. This means at least $8.50 a ton at the 
mines, when anything over $5.50 a ton at the mines can be scored 
as profiteering. That there has been profiteering in coal, no one 
now doubts. The statements of the former and present Secretaries 
of the Treasury, the claim of Admiral Benson of the Shipping 
Board that he paid $20.00 per ton for coal that could be brought 
to tidewater for $5.50 per ton, the agreement amongst New , 
York wholesalers to restrict themselves to ten per cent profits— 
all are eloquent of the unconscionable profits which have been 
drawn from this basic industry. 
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THE New ENGLAND Crisis 

UT how explain the shortage? High prices do not always 

or necessarily mean lessened production. Let us take one sec- 
tion of the country, New England, and seek a rational explana- 
tion of the shortage there. In the last weeks New England papers 
have insisted that the approaching famine in anthracite could be 
traced to the “ vacationist miners.” in the anthracite field. This 
explanation is typical in its attempt to foist all the blame on 
the armies of King Coal in order to let the barons go scot-free. 
The explanation, however, has more plausibility than truth. 
Keeping well in mind that the strike in the anthracite field did 
not begin until early in September, from April 1 to July 1, months 
most favorable for movement of .coal by land and sea, anthra- 
cite coal was not moved into New England in quantities suf- 
ficient to prevent the present shortage. New England today is 
threatened with the greatest anthracite coal shortage in its his- 
tory. As a matter of fact, from July 1, 1920, to the week 
ending September 11, 1920, production was 1,784,000 tons beyond 
the corresponding period last year. This means that from 
April 1 to September 1, the period most favorable for filling up 
the winter coal-bin, ghere was no shortage of anthracite at the 
mines. It is evident, then, that the shortage in anthracite cannot 
be laid to the “ vacationist miners.” 

As regards bituminous, the rate of its movement into New 
England from April 1 to July 1 argues a shortage of 6,400,000 
tons in the necessary winter stock of 25,000,000 tons. This short- 
age unless checked must be borne by the manufacturers. What 
is the case? The answer is easy, interesting, illuminating. On 
the authority of the “ Report to Governors of Six New Eng- 
land States” coal is being tapped at Hampton Roads for export 
purposes, in face of prospective famine at home. “ Moreover, 
the word has been passed around among the coal operators that 
if the Attorney-General should show an interest in their abnormal 
profits, they will probably be in a stronger or safer legal position 
if they let American citizens go without their coal and profiteer 
on the foreigners.” Ships to carry away our coal are steaming 
to Hampton Roads from all over the world: The coal exports 


from the United States, now almost equal those of Great ° 


Britain. 

The report above quoted states that the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, a very powerful organization of coal operators, having 
a reported income of $400,000 a year, “ever since the coal 
operators have made persistent propaganda to throw dust in the 
eves of officials at Washington and sand in the eyes of the public 
by constant activity in Washington and a constant outpouring 
of misleading statements in newspapers and other publications.” 


Wuo ARE THE BuyYErS? 


HO are buying up all this coal at Hampton Roads? Prin- 
cipally our English cousins. Richard Spillane, writing 
for Commerce and Finance, in an article entitled “ Sabotage of 
Our Coal Trade,” after giving astounding export figures for 
coal at Hampton Roads, says, “These coal men declare, the 
British are playing a very sharp game on America at the present 
time and the sky-rocketing of prices may be assigned to them 
to a fair degree” (italics inserted). This summer the New York 
Sun and Herald made an announcement that the manager of 
the Colliery Investment Trust Ltd., of Swansea, London and 
Paris, had contracted for 35,0003000 tons of American coal, de- 
liveries to start within thirty days. I was told the report was 
afterwards denied. Since then, however, I have come into pos- 
session of a facsimile of an advertisement which appeared in 
a leading Italian paper, J] Messagero, for June 9, 1920. The 
advertisement speaks for itself: 
American Coal—The Collier Investment Trust, Ltd. Col- 
lier Proprietors, London, Swansea, Paris, New York, are 


prepared to contract for ten million tons American coal, 
deliveries to commence immediately, etc., etc. 


It is said that our English cousins have not been any too 
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careful about the quality of the coal sold, but have mixed various 
kinds in one cargo. The inevitable answér to the protests of 
foreigners who are paying $50, $60, $70 per ton for such mix- 
tures, is, so the story goes, that it is “rotten American coal ” 
such as never would come from Cardiff or Newcastle. And so 
the more American coal the English get, the less for consumers 
at home, and the higher the price for coal in America and for 
British export-coal. All this is done in such wise that as 
soon as the British mines get back to normal ‘production, they 
can easily recapture their “ foreign markets.” 
A SucGcestep REMEDY 
O the subjects of King Coal at home, the outstanding fact 
remains that due to excessive coal exportation with its 
superlative profits, one great industrial center, New England, 
is threatened with a winter. coal famine. Now this exploitation 
of a basic commodity and of the natural resources of the land 
for private high profits is radically and evidently wrong. The 
burden falls, as always, upon the poorer classes, and in the 
particular case of anthracite the blame is being laid at the door 
of the workers. Here is evidently a case for rigid Federal in- 
spection and supervision. It was of such situations, doubtless, 
that Leo XIII wrote in his Rerum Novarum: ‘ 
Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer 
classes should be carefully watched over by the administra- 
tion, so that they who contribute so largely to the advantage 
of the community may themselves share in the benefits which 
they create. . . Let it not be feared that solicitude of 
this kind will be harmful to any interest; on the contrary, 
it will be to the advantage of all; for it cannot but be good 
for the commonwealth to shield from misery those on whom 
it so largely depends. 

We cannot allow a great basic industry such as that of coal 
to work itself out in the Protestant principle of latzzez faire. 
These constantly recurring “coal crises” are evidence enough 
of such an absurdity. What the industry needs, what the pub- 
lic should demand, is some sort of a Federal permanent coal 
commission, constituted on the lines of the Federal Transporta- 
tion Board, for the adjustment of disputes between the miners 
and the operators, and along the lines of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate prices, insure equable distribu- 
tion and prevent excessive exportation in the face of famine 
at home. Only thus, it would seem, can freedom from anxiety 
and peace be brought back to the dependants and subjects of 
genial King Coal; only thus can his barons and minions be 
made to see that their position in his kingdom has a direct bear- 
ing on the common good of the rank and file of the kingdom’s 
subjects. With a wage for miners sufficient to bring some sun- 
shine into lives which are at best dark and drear, with fair normal 
profits for the operators, peace free from fear can and must be 
brought to a patient and long-suffering public. 

Ienatius W. Cox, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


The Teacher’s Remuneration 


T is a truism that people who rise in the world forget the 

early steps by which they ascended. In our own haste for 
industrial, political and commercial success we overlook the 
teacher. In consequence, the commonest laborer in the shop 
today receives a salary that is on a par with that of the 
majority of school teachers. It is easy to see the wide diverg- 
ence in the nature of these two positions. The ordinary work- 
man in the factory sweeps floors, pulls trucks, arranges trays 
of work, obeys orders, helps wherever his strength is needed. 
Or, if he is put on a machine, he has metal, cold, lifeless, unre- 
sisting matter, to work upon, with gauges and instructions to 
help him in the task. No great amount of brain work is re- 
quired here in comparison, at least, with that which the teacher 
expends. Usually the teacher has about him a group of indi- 
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viduals varying widely in creed, nationality, color, ability, tem- 
perament. For days and weeks he must humor and train not 
inert, inanimate matter, but living, throbbing hearts, ever re- 
sponsive to youth, and grasping every opportunity to manifest 
it at the expense of order and discipline. At the same time, he 
must strive with the patience of a Job, the gentleness of a 
mother, and the courage of a Saint, to implant in these young 
minds and hearts the germs of knowledge and right conduct. 
The intellect, now dull, now acute; the will, a blind faculty 
hesitating in its choice of motives; the imagination, building 
airy kingdoms in the domain of childhood; the memory, 
eagerly recording the novelties that appear; the emotions, im- 
pulsive whimsical, auguring good, foreboding evil; all these 
form the object with which the teacher is to work. 
THe TEACHER’s MIsSION. 

W HAT efforts does he not make, what energy does he not 

expend, what methods does he not try in this great 
educational process? Worry and discouragement are not new 
to him; rebuffs are his frequent portion; coldness and indiffer- 
ence from ruling Boards form his fare for his time freely 
given. The progress of his class is his only solace; the after- 
school hours with dullards add to his anxiety; while the prep- 
aration of daily class-matter and the correction of themes and 
examination papers usurp most of the free time at his disposal. 
Yet, in the face of it all, he grumbles not, for his heart and 
soul are in the calling. To make these children better and 
wiser, is his one aim. 

As a modern writer puts it: “ The teacher’s mission is one of 
the greatest importance while touched with sublimity.” It is in 
a way a priestly office, for the material on which the teacher 
works is the mind, the immortal soul; his object is truly “ sacer- 
dotal,” to consecrate these souls to their Creator, to make them 
more God-like in wisdom‘and moral goodness. The teacher is 
also entrusted with the destinies of society. The children and 
youths whom he now trains will one day be the heads of fam- 
ilies, the parents of a new generation, the men that powerfully 
influence public opinion for good or for ill, in the press and 
from the platform, the citizens whose vote will help to make 
or mar their country. “Surely, this is a profession that de- 
serves the enthusiasm of noble hearts and the absorbing interest 
of the ablest minds.” 

Ceoperation is essential to success in every walk of life. We 
note it in religion, politics, industry, commerce, and a hundred 
other circles of human activity. Yet, how are we cooperating 
with our teachers? Are they not in the same relation to us as 
the employees of any modern concern are to the manufacturers? 
We the taxpayers are the employers, the teachers are our help- 
ers. Where is that wholehearted, sympathetic cooperation on 
our part with them? We often praise them in flowery language, 
we often thank them from grateful hearts, but where and how 
are we benefiting them in a more necessary, personal way? It 
is true that the teacher’s position is one of nobility, when we 
consider the character of his work, and one that should be as 
little stained with money interests as possible, if it is to be free 
from sordid motives. While this is true, it should not prevent 
them from receiving larger salaries. The teacher’s profession 
should be one of the best-paid in the country. But it is probably 
the poorest. In reality, it is unreasonable for us to ask them to 
keep up their social position and place in society, and at the same 
time provide themselves with food, lodging and proper clothing, 
from the paltry allowance we mete out to them. 

THE Source or Ap 
HE standards of a community depend upon the souls of its 

‘people. These souls are trained, tempered, cultured, by the very 
people. These souls are trained, tempered, cultured, by the very 
educators we are trying, or should be trying, to aid. Their 
efferts so touch the home of every family and so affect the 
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heart of every individual in the community that we should be 
not only willing, but anxious that the public funds be more 
liberally expended in this direction. But are we prepared to see 
that this is carried out? 

The men who compose the Boards of Education and the 
Boards of Finance often allow us to draw the inference that 
their patriotism is a show, not a reality. That at heart they 
are not unpatriotic we know. They understand that patriotism is 
love of country, its customs, its laws, its institutions. But love, 
true love must flow outward, and it shows itself in acts that are 
essentially unselfish; in manifestations of charity, benevolence, 
generosity and gratitude. It therefore remains for these various 
Boards as representatives of the people whose interests they 
have before them, to make evident the sincerity of their gratitude 
and that of the people, by striving as earnestly as they can to 
raise the standard of remuneration for the teachers who so 
nobly dedicate themselves to the elevation and true welfare of 
the community. Joun A. CostTELto. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Great Forward Movement of 
American Hierarchy 

HE second annual meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 

of the Catholic Church in the United States closed on Sep- 
tember 23, after having authorized a multiplicity of Catholic 
efforts that are almost bewildering in their variety and extent. 
To render possible the execution of their plans the Bishops have 
further authorized the Administrative Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, by which name the assembly 
of the entire Hierarchy of the United States is known, to insti- 
tute a nation-wide appeal for the collection of a fund which 
shall be used for the permanent support or endowment of all this 
work. During the coming year, however, the necessary funds 
are still to be supplied directly by the Hierarchy itself. The five 
departments through which the Council carries on its activities, 
and whose budgets it has accepted, are the Departments of Laws 
and Legislation, of Education, of Social Action, of Lay Organi- 
zations, and of Publicity, Press and Literature. Each of these is 
national in extent, and together they deal with every problem 
of Catholic life. Their effective co-ordination is the special task 
of the Executive Department, under Archbishop Hanna. The 
reports of the various sections make clear that much work has 
already been accomplished, but the plans mapped out and accepted 
by the Hierarchy indicate a careful division of work among the 
different departments which must be productive of extraordi- 
nary effects for the good not merely of the Church, but of the 
entire country. Surveys are to be undertaken; literature is to 
be published, lectures are to be given; organization is to be 
carried on; provisions are to be made for the immigrants, com- 
munity houses are to be conducted; the farm question is to be 
studied; the problem of Negro education is to be seriously 
taken in hand, the right development of citizenship is to be 
promoted; Catholic Boy Scout troops and the Big Brother 
movement are to be encouraged; civic centers are to be planned ; 
woman’s activity is to be expanded so as to be of the greatest 
utility to Church and country, day nurseries, clubs and classes 
for boys and girls are to be instituted, and there is further to 
be a gradual expansion of all branches of the Press Department. 
Nor will the foreign and domestic missions be overlooked, all 
of whose interests and enterprises are henceforth to be unified 
under the direction of the Catholic Board of Foreign Missions. 





American Proselyting 
: in Italy 
ITH intense feeling, an eye witness tells us, the Holy 
Father described to the Knights of Columbus assembled 
in audience before him, the anti-Catholic campaign that is now 
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being carried on in Rome itself by various Protestant agencies. 
How seriously needed the work of the Knights is today in the 
center of Christianity may be judged by the following account 
of the pernicious propaganda at present promoted throughout 
Italy with American money. The London Tablet says: 


The propaganda, financed almost entirely by American 
money, goes on apace, In every city centers are being 
organized either by the Y. M. C. A, Y. W. C. A, the 
Federazione degli Studenti, or the Lega Fides et Amor, not 
to speak of the Theosophists. Several periodicals, notably 
the Fede e Vita, now published at San Remo, the Bilychnis, 
the Vita Christiana and the Revista Teosofica help in the 
work, and are brought to the notice of all by reading rooms, 
libraries and circulars. The Wesleyans have purchased an 
estate of some twenty acres upon the crest and brow of 
Monte Mario, overlooking St. Peter’s. They are going to 
build a school there—for little Wesleyans?—“ as an affirma- 
tion of their own religious convictions and as a protest 
against the Vatican and the Mother See of the Catholic 
Church.” A Methodist journal of New York has recently 
published photographs of this and other sites, with the in- 
scription: “Places where the Methodists are ay my Pm 
By means of schools in Rome and social works in Naples, 
the Methodists of America have demonstrated the princi- 
ples of their own Church, which sets free the minds of men 
and relieves bodily infirmity in the name df Christ.” It is 
a process, the Civil/téd asserts, of buying souls for dollars. 


American proselyting agencies, we are further told, are spend- 
ing money like water. The depreciation of the Italian paper 
currency, moreover, has had the effect of trebling and quad- 
rupling the value of their resources. The anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda itself, says the Civiltad Cattolica, is carried on in the most 
insidious way, appealing to the venal and ill-instructed. There 
could be no better Catholic agency to combat this American 
proselyting campaign than the Knights of Columbus. 


Has Prohibition Really 
Lessened Crime? 


E read much of the reduction of criminality) under Pro- 

hibition. The Western Christian Advocate describes the 
thrill of visiting abandoned jails and workhouses, “row after 
row of cells empty, tier upon tier empty. The Cincinnati 
workhouse can furnish this thrill. The Baltimore city jail can 
duplicate it.” Practically every city, we are told, has its empty 
prisons. The Town Talk of San Francisco, on the other hand, 
has a different story. Statements similar to the above had been 
made in that locality, but the official report proves to be a 
rather merciless contradiction: 


The document from the State Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication transmitted to Governor Stephens has it that there 
is a big increase in crime throughout the State. The last two 
years, ending August 1, are compared. In 1920 nearly a 
thousand more infractions of the law were committed. 
Either John Barleycorn was a much-maligned demon or 
Jack Home Brew is a still more vicious imp of Satan. 
Some of the statistics are difficult to account for. In the 
matter of arson, the criminal instinct showed up exactly the 
same, in the two years, with nineteen cases each. During all 
the excitement, arson remained normal. Not so with burg- 
lary. In their sober senses, the burglars committed 500 more 
depredations than in the year before—a remarkable example 
of efficiency, and in line with the statement of the New 
York police that the best criminals don’t drink. Disturbance 
of the peace, which consists in sitting on the curb and yelling 
at pedestrians, naturally fell off somewhat. In the Seiwes 
of forgery, the Prohibitionist will find comfort.” He will say 
that the forgers are not inclined to forge when the money 
is not required to buy liquor. It appears that this industry 
declined to the extent of a hundred enterprises during the 
year. But wait; there is an allied profession known as pass- 
ing fictitious checks. This flourished to the extent. of 
doubling its record. A curious case as comparison. Grand 
larceny increased; so did automobile thefts. The public is 
restless without liquor, and steals automobiles just to kill 
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time or work off an excess of nervous energy. There were 

eight fewer murders, and about 500 more arrests for 

vagrancy. With nothing to worry about, except the high 
cost of living, 1681 Californians wandéred aimlessly about 
until nabbed by the cop. 

It is somewhat early to speak with certainty upon this subject. 
The District Attorney of New York has recently called for an 
increase of $700,000 in his budget, which does not seem to in- 
dicate any rosy visions of a sudden decline in criminality. 
Small misdemeanors may be fewer than before, but the ferment 
of unrest in the country is doubtlessly increased, while great 
crimes are in some cities, at least, more numerous thari ever. 





Sixth Centenary of 
New Ross Friars 


A NOTABLE celebration, was that recently held by the 

Austin Friars of New Ross, in Ireland. It commemorated 
the six-hundredth anniversary of the establishment of their 
Order in that town. The advent of the friars in New Ross, in 
1320, was due to the head of the Norman family of the Des 
Roches, who at that date founded the first Augustinian priory 
in this locality. What is most remarkable is that amid all the 
persecutions the centuries have brought the Augustinian con- 
nection with this ancient foundation has remained unbroken, 
even though the friars themselves were obliged to flee into the 
mountain recesses or hide in disguise under the hospitable roof 
of some lowly cabin that for the time sheltered them from their 
pursuers. 





Our Treasury Account 
with the Allies 


+ steel drawers in the United States Treasury, a New 
York Times reporter tells us, contain the certificates of in- 
debtedness in acknowledgment of the loans made by us to our as- 
sociates in arms during the late war. The documents consist 
of small pieces of engraved parchment, about ten by fourteen 
inches in size, and are signed with such names as Jusserand, 
Boris Bakhmetieff and Cecil Spring Rice. To complete the de- 
tails of the description, they are weighted down by two formid- 
able-looking .45-caliber revolvers. A calculation made by the 
Treasury, dated August 31 of the present year, shows that the 
actual foreign loans still represented by these insignificant papers 
amounted then to a total of $9,450,551,005.61. We give here the 
original loans and the actual balance: 


Cash Advanced. _ Repaid. Balance. 
Great Britain. $4,277,000,000.00 $80,181,641.56 $4,196,818,358.44 


Pramce  ... 2s. 2,987,477,800.00  31,449,357.55 2,956,028,442.45 
ee  peewseds 1,631,338,986.99 - —...... 1,631,338,986.99 
Belgium ..... 349,214,467.89 10,000.00 349,204,467.89 
i ive; b,| Si 187,729,750.00 
Czechoslovakia 60,524,041.10 ........ 60,524,041.10 
ee 26,780,465.56 605,326.34 26,175,139.22 
Rumania 25,000,000.00 1,794,180.48 23,205,819.52 
Greece ....... 10,000,000.00 ............. 10,000,000.00 
CR... ciebancs 10,000,000.00 500,000.00 9,500,000.00 
Oe eee 26,000.00 Ss... ss. 26,000.00 





Total..... $9,565,091,511.54 $114,540,505.93 $9,450,551,005.61 


Practically all the money was lent at five per cent interest. 
The collection of this is a perplexing task. The sum of $433,- 
074,799.73 had been paid in interest by March, 1920. In October 
and November, 1919, interest amounting to $236,240,114.90 was 
still overdue. The total interest for the fiscal year 1920 will be 
$463,215,613.06. These last figures are taken from a. statement 
made last March to a Congressional committee by Treasury 
officers. 








